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Mr. ALFRED SAVIGEAR has instructed a certain 
number of my pupils in military riding for many years, 
and in consequence of a recent Army order, every 
candidate reading with me now undergoes a course of 
Military Equitation and Horsemanship. lam therefore 
in a position to speak with some authority on the 
methods employed by Mr. Savigear. I consider them 
excellent in every way; indeed, sometimes when watch- 
ing a youngster leaping, tilting at the ring, mounting 
and dismounting without stirrups at the trot, and so 
forth, it is difficult to believe that such results can be 
obtained after, perhaps, a very few lessons. IfI knewa 
better riding-master than Mr. Savigear, I should 
unhesitatingly retain his services, but the fact that he 
has been on my staff for some fifteen years bears 
sufficient testimony to my appreciation of his capacity 
for teaching. General Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., 
G.C.M.G., etc., permits me to say that having recently 
witnessed a competition confined to some thirty of my 
pupils, who had only received a dozen lessons, he con- 
sidered the results were satisfactory, at which he was not 
surprised, for carrying his recollection back to the year 
1872, when, as a student of the Staff College he was 
under the tuition of Mr. Savigear, he had reason to 
know his value as a riding-master. 


W. J. BOSWORTH, 
Colonel. 


February 25th, 1904. 


10, EARL’S CourT SQUARE, S.W. 
May 26th, rg9o4. 


Dr. T. Mitter Macurre begs to state that he requests 
all his pupils to join the Riding Class. He knows that this 
class has the approval of the Military shea and com- 
mends itself to all experienced officers. 


Every Militia Officer and every Candidate for Woolwich or 
Sandhurst would find it a great advantage to his career, 
moreover it will Bit him the best exercise that a student, 
can have. 


Dr. Maguire repeats in 1904 what he wrote in wish) adding 
that his advice is fortified by the experience of the South 
African War, and by the evidence printed by the Akers- 
Douglas Education Committee of 1902. The results of the 
neglect of Horsemanship were deplorable during the recent 
war, and were often disastrous to officers, privates, and 
animals. It was proved that not more than one-fifth of the 
Candidates for Commissions in the Army in 1900-1 knew 
anything about Horsemanship, and alarge proportion of that 
fifth part came from Dr. Maguire’s Classes and from Mr. 
Savigear’s School. 


Many Superior Officers were glad of the aid of these 
pupils who could ride and carry messages quickly and 
skilfully. Not only so, but the Riding School was of the 
utmost value to the Mounted Infantry of Corps like the Inns 
of Court, Queen’s Westminster, Queen’s 4th West Surrey, 
Oe Bee. , &c. 


Dr. Meee heard its Instruction highly commended by 
Officers of the ‘‘ Duke of Cambridge’s Own” Yeomanry ; 
and, when the losses of the war compelled the Government 
to recruit the New Yeomanry, only for the assistance of 
Mr. Savigear’s Riding School, and the lessons there given, a 
large proportion of the men would have gone to South Africa 
without even knowing how to mount or dismount. 


Dr. Maguire strongly advises every young man and young 
woman who has the means to take a course of Equitation. 
It is certain to be of service practically during their careers, 
and it is a source of immediate pleasure and of health. 


The new edition ot this book ought to be very useful and 
should have a large circulation. If it was necessary and 
useful in 1899 it is quite as necessary now, and Dr. Maguire 
trusts that it will be not only widely circulated but also 
carefully studied. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


- Perhaps the reader will pardon a word of explanation as 
to the origin and objects of this Guide. 


Having passed through an Army riding school, and been 
afterwards employed for three years in superintending the 
military equitation of Students preparing for the /Army, I 
naturally felt interested on hearing that Mr. Savigear, the 
well-known Instructor from Sandhurst, had opened a riding 
school at Earl’s Court. Having further ascertained that 
Army Tutors in the neighbourhood regarded Mr. Savigear's 
establishment as a boon to the candidates under their care, 
I became a frequent visitor at the School. 


During my visits I have been impressed with the excel- 
lence of Mr. Savigear’s methods and with the rapid progress 
made by his pupils. This result is doubtless due in part 
to his exceptional experience as an Instructor for a period 
of nearly forty years, first in the Royal Horse Artillery, 
next in the 17th Lancers, and afterwards at the Royal 
Military College. The fact should also be mentioned that 
he was the first promoter of the Islington Tournament, and 
assisted at its earliest meetings. 


Mr. Savigear’s patience and kindness in dealing both 
with men and horses are notable features of his system, and 
have certainly contributed to his success, while the informa- 
tion which he is able to communicate on everything 
connected with riding makes him a very interesting mentor. 


Such are some of the considerations which induced me 
to suggest the preparation of a manual embracing, in small 
compass, the practical course of instruction pursued at the 
-Earl’s Court School, and giving details that might be 
helpful to all in the riding and general management of the 
horse. 
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It is hoped that officers and candidates who have passed 
through a course of instruction, and wish to keep up their 
riding, will find the book useful as a guide, that it will help 
them to’ direct soldiers and grooms, and diminish the 

- number of cruel and expemsive mistakes constantly occur- 
ring in connection with the horse’s treatment. 


J. GRAHAM. 
March, 1899. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


W 


After I had ridden almost daily for three years in the 
Earl’s Court School, and had trained some green horses 
under Mr. Savigear’s supervision, he suggested that | 
should edit a second edition of his book on Horsemanship 
and Horse-training. I can only hope that the result of my 
labour of love may prove helpful to some of those who read 
the following pages. ) 


It is, unfortunately, the general opinion amongst English- 
men that practice alone is required to make a horseman of 
almost anybody. Practice alone will indeed enable a young 
man who has a great natural aptitude for riding to keep 
his seat and to more or less control his mount, but no rider 
can ever aspire to be rightly called a “horseman” till he 
has been well instructed in the ruling principles of 
equitation. 


The fashion of the day is to be contented to “ muddle 
through somehow,” and riders, as a class, are no exception 
to this unfortunate rule. 


I have watched hundreds of men pass ae Mr. 
Savigear’s School, and have been greatly struck in the way 
in which novices, who have never been on a horse, become 
quite decent riders after a few lessons. Of course, the 
making of a “horseman” ‘is a lengthy process, even if the 
instructor has the most promising materials to work upon, 
but the ordinary “rider” is turned out by Mr. Savigear 
with an almost magical celerity. Elderly men, too, who 
have lost their nerve, quickly regain confidence under his 
kind and careful tuition. : 


The greatest difficulty to most young men in learning to 
tide is the expense it necessarily involves, and, though in 
‘Mr. Savigear’s School this is reduced to a minimum. it is 
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still somewhat formidable to slender purses. But, if only 
on patriotic grounds, all parents should endeavour to have 
their sons made proficient in this most essential part of the 
education of every young Englishman. 


The old saw, “ made horses never made hands,” still holds 
good, and it is absolutely necessary for everyone who 
wishes to ride really well to train at least two or three green 
horses with his own hands. Facilities for so doing can 
always be arranged for at the Earl’s Court School. 


The science of horsemanship in all its branches is so vast 
that I doubt if it can ever be fully expounded by any one 
man. The most experienced horseman will tell you that 
he is always learning. When you have taken the best 
instruction procurable, and have read the ideas of all the 
ablest writers on this subject, you will then find out that, 
to a great extent, you have to formulate for yourself a 
method of your own. 


| T. B. COOMBE WILLIAMS. 
January, 1904. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Since the first Edition of this Guide was published the 
leading Sporting Newspapers have repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the fact that much of the riding seen in the Park 
and on the road indicates a complete ignorance of the 
elements of the art of Equitation. It might well have been 
added that a very large proportion of the men who nide to ~ 
hounds, or who play polo, do so in a slovenly manner which 
is not only extremely inelegant but which necessarily places 
them and their horses at a great disadvantage. Cavalry 
officers, and the few civilians who have been properly 
grounded in equitation, will understand how great that 
disadvantage is. 


Till something better is brought out it must be assumed 
that our Army system of teaching equitation, when well 
and patiently expounded, is the best foundation known for 
all horsemanship, whether military or civilian. In fact, the 
“ Book of Aids” may be regarded as an unrivalled guide to 
the acquisition of a firm seat and good hands. 


‘The Book of Aids was first compiled by a committee of 
Cavalry Officers, military Riding Masters, and Instructors 
(of whom Mr. Savigear was one), who were called together 
at Maidstone in 1857. Since that date it has been 
repeatedly added to and revised as time proved the original 
composition to be deficient. 


_ The Book of Aids is written for the use of non-commis- 
sioned officers and assistants m military Riding Schools, 
and is reproduced in the following pages with sufficient 
fullness for the instruction of all riding pupils, who, if they 
will learn the lessons thoroughly, may rest assured that no 
one will challenge their proficiency as horsemen. Non- 
military pupils, by going through the course of Army 
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instruction, will attain a firmness of seat and a lightness of 
hand which NOTHING ELSE can give them. 


It is a mistake to suppose that a “hunting seat,” as it is 
called, is essentially different from a military seat. Both 
are in exactly the same place, namely, on the part of the 
horse’s back where there is least motion, and where 
nature intended the weight to be carried. The positions of 
the rider’s hands and feet are different in their respective 
cases, as will be hereafter explained, but for the purposes of 
instruction the seats are identical. 


The advice given on the training of horses, stables, and 
other matters, is based on a long experience, and will be 
found trustworthy. It is intended to furnish those who 
have completed their course of riding with facts and ideas 
which will be useful to them as owners of horses—for it is 
not enough to learn the mechanical method of sitting on 
and directing a horse—the horseman should sympathise 
with his horse and be acquainted with the best modes of 
treating it. He should also have practical knowledge of 
training young horses, so that he may be able to insist, 
whenever he has the authority to do so, on its being carried 
out in a kind and reasonable manner. 


—— " ——_—_—____-— 
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THE RIDING SCHOOL. 


The Riding School must be of ample height, say, 2o0ft. 
from the floor to the cross beams, both to avoid accidents 
whilst jumping and to afford a sufficient reserve supply of 
fresh air when large numbers of horses and pupils are being 
exercised. 


The proportions of the floor-space of the School should 
be as 3 is to I, that is to say, the length should be three 
times the breadth. A good size for a Riding School would 
be 127ft. 6in. long by 43ft. 6in. broad, this allowing gin. all 
round for the slope of the match-boarded guard. The 
cuard is 5ft. high, and is sloped slightly, to prevent a horse 
crushing the leg of its rider against the wall. If the guard 
is given too great a slope, green horses are apt to be thrown 
by their feet catching on the guard as they gallop round. 
A 42ft. ring is the best to longe a horse in. 


If possible, large ventilators should be placed in both the 
end walls, as high up as possible, and, besides these, other 
means of ventilation should be provided as freely as circum- 
stances will permit. Besides fresh air there must be plenty 
of light, and, if the School is to be used for evening classes, 
gas or electricity must not be stinted. 


B 
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The folding doors by which the horses enter should be 
guarded as the walls are. Other doors should be narrow 
(say 24 inches), so as to prevent a horse attempting to dash 
through them. All doors should open outwards.  * 


“Markers” are painted in black on the walls of the 
school, about 7ft. from the floor. These are circular marks, 
about 6in. in diameter; one is placed in the middle of each 
long wall, and one half way between this and each end of 
the long walls. One is placed in the middle of each short 
wall (this is called the cezére marker), with another, about 
4ft. distant, on each side of it. The object of the markers 
is to insure accuracy and uniformity in riding the various 
school exercises. | 

The floor of the School should be thickly covered with 
tan, which must be kept forked over, raked, and watered 
as necessary. : 

A good position for the water-tap is half way up one 0 
the sides, as this enables a comparatively short rubber hose 
to be used for the watering, and a water-jump can easily 
be extemporised here by digging out a trench in the tan 
and filling it with a sailcloth full of water. 


The jumping bar is best made of a deal pole about 1sit. 


long and about 4in. in diameter, thickly covered with sack- 
ing, and with the ends flattened for about a foot so that it 
may rest steadily on the supports placed under it. 


Hurdles, thickly bushed with birch twigs, an arm and 
bamboo lances for tilting at the ring, polo sticks and balls, 
etc. etc., can be added as required. 

A rough open-air school for training young horses in 
should have the walls (these may be of wood or even only 
hurdles) so high (say oft.) that a horse will not attempt to 


jump at them, and the floor space should be in the propor- 
tion of 3 to 1, as above described. 


The Instructor should never (well, hardly ever) ride 


round the schoo! with his pupils, for, should he do so, there 
will be some of them on whom he cannot keep an eye. 


————————— 
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There should always be an attendant present whose 
business it is to help any pupil that is in a difficulty, but the 
Instructor should concentrate his energies and his attention 
on his class—as a class. This essential rule is most gener- 
ally disregarded. 

The ride should be frequently halted for the purpose of 
correcting the position of the riders and giving them the 
hints which they may individually require. No one under 
instruction should be allowed to carry a whip in the school 
without leave, and all should be taught to treat the horses 
in the kindest and most friendly manner. They should 
especially be made to understand the delicate structure of 
the horse’s mouth. A Riding Master should be quiet and 
patient, but firm, and should not attempt to push his pupils 
too rapidly on. He should be able to gauge the ability of 
each man, never expecting more from him than the instruc- 
tion he has received should enable him to perform. If 
requisite, he should, again and again, explain lucidly and 
without loss of temper, such points as may not have been 
comprehended by members of the ride, and he should give 
the reasons for the various applications of the aids, so that 
all may work intelligently together. It is almost unneces- 
sary to add that an absolutely correct standard of conduct 
and language should be scrupulously maintained in every 
riding school. Assistants should not be allowed to carry 
whips, and interfere with the pace of the ride. That should 
be kept exclusively in the hand of the Master. 


| DRESS. 

It is highly dangerous to ride in boots that have been 
clumped, that button, or that lace up with hooks, because, 
in the event of a fall, either of the above may cause the foot 
to jamb in the stirrup, and then the rider is dragged, and 
perhaps kicked to death. For the same reason see that the 
spring catches of the supports of your stirrup leathers are 
always kept down. 
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If jack boots are worn they should be comfortably large 
atsthe top, or they will prevent the free movement of the 
legs when the heels are forced down and the muscles of the 
calves thus hardened. To make them go on easily rub the 
heels of your socks with a piece of dry soap. 


Gloves should be large, thin, soft, and at least half a size 
larger than those habitually worn. The kind called 
“ Gazelle” will be found delightful for riding in, but they 
are expensive. 

The mouth of the watch pocket should be sewn up till 
the watch will only just go into it. This prevents the 
watch being shaken out and perhaps broken. 

Breeches should fit well at the knees, without tightness 
or dragging, and the seat must be carefully adjusted to the 
shape of the wearer or they will cut him. 

Nothing hard or tight should ever be worn whilst riding. 
Most uniforms are evidently designed for discomfort. 


——$—$ 


SCHOOL RIDING. 


It is not to be expected that anyone can nde well with- 
out having been systematically taught, and without having 
remained long enough under instruction to become 
thoroughly familiar with the system followed. In this 
country the Army system may be considered as the best for 
all practical purposes, and, for whatever kind of riding a 
pupil may be preparing, his wisest and surest course is to 
pass through the Regulation exercises and thus lay what 
undoubtedly is the best foundation for successful horseman- 
ship. . : 

Ladies, too, should be taught these exercises, for no 
other system will give them the same mastery over their 
horses or the same gracefulness and ease on horse-back. 
If a lady be allowed to ride outside a Riding School with- 
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out first having been thoroughly instructed and practised 
in the use of the “Aids” she is placed in a position of 
danger, and the risk is still greater if her horse be not so 
well trained that it can take care of its rider as well as of 
itself. 


The elaborate horsemanship of the High School, that 
was so carefully cultivated in England in the ancient days 
of Tournaments, has unfortunately been allowed to almost 
die out in this country. The purely ornate and theatrical 
part of it might now well be relegated to the circus ring 
but, so far as High-School riding represents the highedt 
possible training in horse and rider, it might advantageously 
be more taught and practised in England, as it still is 
abroad. 


A few hunting men affect to despise School riding alto- 
gether, but this is only evidence of their extreme ignorance. 


In the present system the elementary exercises have been 
made as simple as is possible to insure efficiency in military, 
cross-country, and Park riding. Riders who wish to excel, 
and who have the time and means to do so, will be given 
every instruction for availing themselves of the advantages 
of higher training. 


For whatever form of training the pupil is preparing he 
must begin by acquiring BALANCE. That is, if his horse 
should start or swerve suddenly, the rider must have no 
tendency to roll off sideways; if the horse springs forward, 
the rider is not to slip out of his saddle and over the tail of 
his mount; and if the horse stops unexpectedly, the rider 
must remain upright in his saddle instead of shooting on 
to the horse’s neck or over one.of its shoulders. Till the 
rider’s balance is perfect he will, unconsciously perhaps, 
hold on more or less by the reins. This is termed 
“hanging on to his horse’s mouth,” and is a proceeding 


calculated to greatly irritate any horse that is not very well 


accustomed to it. When the grip of the rider's knees on 
the saddle becomes strong by practice, and when he has 
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learnt on what part of his stern to throw the weight, the 
necessity or inclination for holding on by the reins 


disappears. ‘ 
Every rider should also know the application of the le 


which saves and assists the horse, and which will cause it to 
move in a desired direction, when reins and whip would 
prove useless. 


A hunting man makes himself comfortable by pushing 
his feet home in his stirrups, he can use both hands on his 
reins, he does not usually carry himself very erect, and he 
lets his horse extend itself and walk with its head low. 
This is all quite consistent with what the horse and its 
rider have to do. The soldier, on the other hand, can use 
only one hand for his reins, and must keep his horse 
collected, so as to be able to promptly change his direction ; 
he must hold his own body and head erect, not only for the 
sake of perfect balance, but in order to use his weapons 
effectively. But in both cases, and in that of the Park 
rider, which is their connecting link, the man is, or ought 
to be, placed on the same part of the horse’s back, and 
should produce the same effects on the horse’s mouth. 


It is quite evident, and is often remarked by those who 
know what horsemanship is, that the riding in the Park is 
by no means what it ought to be in the capital of a country 
professing the greatest horse-knowledge and possessing the 
best horses in the world. Riding masters (so-called) are 
often to be seen there with their pupils, but they generally 
give an exhibition of “how not to do it,” allowing their 
charges to pound along anyhow, and to display, without 
correction, nearly every fault of which a person on horse- 
back can be guilty. Of course, it is better to correct 
mistakes in private than in public, but it seems unusual 
for most riding masters to do so at all. Those who will 
take the trouble to inquire will find that in the majority of 
civilian riding schools, the pupils practise riding, it is true, 
but receive little or no instruction. They simply walk or 
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trot round the school on horses that require no guiding, 
and this, with perhaps a few leaps, is all they are taught. 


The main reason for this is that, as a rule, the civilian 
riding master has never been properly taught his profes- 
sion, and it is next to impossible that men of their class 
should afford the time and money necessary to enable them 
to become really proficient in their calling. 


The retired military riding master, on the other hand, 
has had a very thorough education in horsemanship given 
to him by the State. He has at least two years of the best 
instruction before he can get his stripes as an assistant 
corporal-instructor. He is then kept for three years con- 
stantly in the Riding School, as assistant to the riding 
master, when he may become eligible for a vacancy 
amongst the riding masters; and he has to be a riding 
master for over 20 years before he can claim a pension. 
During all these years many thousands of men and horses 
pass through his hands, giving him an unrivalled experience, 
—and all at the State’s expense. : 


But, however inefficient a riding master may be, he 1s 
preferable, as an instructor, to a coachman or groom. 
Servants such as these are, in nearly every instance, utterly 
incapable of teaching. Even if they are themselves able 
to ride well, which is very seldom the case, owing to their 
heavy hands, they do so less as reasoning beings than from 
a kind of instinct or habit; they have not the gift of 
imparting knowledge, and are at once out of their depth 
when questioned as to “ why and wherefore.” 


Mr. Savigear had the great advantage of being trained 
by the celebrated Madame Isabelle, one of the finest High- 
School riders ever seen, and he was one of the Maidstone 
squad she writes of so enthusiastically in her book “Le 
Surfaix Cavallier.” 


Mr. Savigear was also a pupil of Rarey’s at Aldershot in 
1860. 
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It certainly is desirable that an exercise so healthful and 
agreeable as riding should be learned in the best possible 
way, not only for the sake of the rider, but also on account 
of the horse. The comfort of both is promoted by the 
lightness of the rider’s hand and the proper position of his 
body and legs. If the horse could only speak he would 
remonstrate against the cruel manner in which his mouth 
is hurt by the bit, when badly-taught men haul heavily or 
onesidedly at the reins. He would likewise complain otf 
the heavy heels that kick his sides, and of the uncouth 
means employed to start or stop him. These and similar 
matters should be thought of by all riders, and even if they 
consider themselves tolerably experienced, they would 
probably derive advantage from undergoing a short course 
of instruction periodically, as is the case with officers and 
men of the mounted services. 

Anyone who intends to ride a young horse, or to follow 
hounds for the first time in a season, should make sure that 
his grip is of sufficient strength. This is a point to which 
but little attention is paid, but it is of the greatest moment. 


Men who are constantly riding and who are in robust | 


health, need not trouble themselves much about it. They 
know that, when necessary, they can take a good firm grip 
with their knees, but there are many who have no such 
certainty. The grip of the knees is required when jump- 
ing, or when the horse makes a sudden movement; it 
should not be constantly applied, for then the muscles 
would soon become useless from fatigue, but the rider 
should always be ready to apply it on the slightest warning. 


The power to grip can only be acquired by practice, and 


until that power is possessed there should be the greatest 
caution as to where one rides, and as to the kind of animal 
ridden. It may be incidentally mentioned that an apparatus, 
called “ Savigear’s Riding Grip Test,” indicates the amount 
of pressure, in pounds, that a horseman can exert on the 
saddle with his knees, and that to ride safely he should be 
able to grip from 125 to 150 pounds. 


—_——> - 


inosine re rote ie forcing his 
the resistance of the spring. , 


gether against 
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THE BOOK OF AIDS. 


The following quotations from ‘‘ The Book ot Aids,” 
are made verbatim in order that they may be thoroughly 
relied on by military riders. The comments deemed 
necessary for the purposes of this Guide are printed in 
italics and are inserted in brackets. 


MILITARY EQUITATION. 


Introductory Remarks. 


Military Equitation consists in the skilful and ready 
application of the Aids, by which the Rider guides and 
controls the Horse in all his paces; and in a settled 
balance of the body, which enables him to preserve a 
firm seat in every variety of movement. 


The Aids in Horsemanship are—the motions and 
proper application of the bridle hand and legs, to direct 
and determine the turnings and paces of the Horse. 


This Science is indispensably requisite for the Military 
Horseman, in order that, being able to govern his 
Horse by the aid of his legs and bridle hand, he may 
have the right hand at full liberty for the use of his 
weapons, and be capable on all occasions, whether 
acting singly or in a squadron, of performing with ease 
his various duties. : 

The system of Equitation laid down in the following 
pages is calculated to ensure these advantages—the 
Rider, by the constant attention which is called forth in 
the practice of these Lessons, will acquire intelligence 
and confidence; and the Horse being accustomed to 
yield to the impulse he receives from the Rider, will be 
rendered supple, active and obedient. 


[The pupil should learn by heart the first two paragraphs 
of these Introductory Remarks. | 


ff sel 


THE BOOK OF AIDS. 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


SADDLING. 
Saddle. The saddle should be placed in the 


middle of the horse’s back; the front of 
it about the breadth of the hand behind the play of the 
shoulder. : 


The numnah should be raised well 


into the fork over the withers by putting 
the arm under it. 


Numnah. 


re 


The girth should admit a finger between 
it and the horse’s belly. In saddling a 
horse, the girth must be tightened gradually, and not 
with violence. It is recommended that the girths of all 
except young and growing horses should be fitted so as 
to be worn at home in the second or third hole from the 
free end of the girth strap. 


Girth, 


The surcingle should lie flat over, and 
not tighter than the girth. 


Surcingle. 


The breastplate should be so fitted that 
the upper edge of the rosette or leather 
is the breadth of three fingers above the sharp breast- 
bone. It should admit the breadth of the hand between 
it and the flat of the shoulder, and also between the 
martingale (when used) and the horse’s chest. 


Breastplate. 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


Soe aemeaameanad eerereer nS 


The carbine-bucket should be fastened 
to the back arch of the saddle on the off 
side, hang perpendicularly, and well back from the off 
spur; the butt-plate of the carbine should be as nearly | 
as possible the breadth of four fingers below the elbow. 


Carbine-bucket, . 


[The carbine is now no longer used. A rifle should be 
held in the right hand, but nothing is settled as to how ut 
otherwise should be carried. | 


The blanket can be folded in several 
ways. With a horse of normal shape 
and condition the following method is recommended :— 
The blanket is folded lengthways in three equal folds, 
one end is then turned over 24 inches, the other is 
turned into the pocket formed by the folds; the blanket 
thus folded is placed on the horse’s back with the thick 
part near the withers. Size when folded 2’ 0” x 118, 
when unfolded 5’ 5” x 4’8". The folding of the blanket 
may be modified to suit horses of peculiar conformation, 
and to meet alteration in shape consequent upon falling 
away in condition, or from other causes. 


Blanket. 


BRIDLING. 


The bridoon should touch the corners 
of the mouth, but should hang low 
enough not to wrinkle them. 


Bridoon. 


The bit should be placed in the mouth 

! so that the mouthpiece is one inch above 
the lower tusk of a horse, and two inches above the 
corner tooth of a mare. This can only be laid down as 
a general rule, however, as so much depends on the 


Bit. 
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shape and sensitiveness of the horse’s mouth and on his 
temper. 


[Some mares have tusks.] 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


EERE 
oo 


na The curb should be laid flat and 
smooth under the jaw, and should admit 
two fingers easily between it and the jawbone. 


The headstall should be parallel to and 


Headstall, behind the cheekbone. 


The noseband should be the breadth 
of two fingers below the cheekbone, and 
should admit two fingers between it and the nose. 


Nose band, 


The throat lash should admit two 


Throat Lash. i : 
fingers between it and the horse’s jaw. 


The bridoon rein should be of such a 
length that, when held by the middle, in 
the full of the left hand, with a light feeling of the 
horse’s mouth, it will touch the rider’s waist. 


Bridoon Rein. 


The man standing on the near side of 
the horse, the bridoon reins are to be 
taken over the head, held with the right 


Leading and stand. 
ing to the Horse. 


hand, the forefinger between them, near the rings of 
the bridoon ; the right arm bent, the hand as high as 


the shoulder; the ends of the reins in the left hand, 


- which hangs down without constraint behind the thigh. 


When leading through a doorway, the man, still 
holding the end of the bridoon reins in the left hand, 
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places himself in front of his horse, and, taking one 
rein in each hand, close to the rings of the bridoon 

steps backwards, taking care that the horse’s hips clear 
the posts of the door. When the horse is through he 
places himself on the near side, as before. 


In passing an officer the soldier should look towards 
him without changing his position, and filing past an 
officer for inspection the man should lead on the same 
flank as that on which the officer is standing. 


[Zt zs, as a rule, better for beginners that their first 
lessons should be given on saddles with stirrups. By thts 
means they gain confidence, and the muscles of their legs 
become stronger. They are also able to assume a more 
correct position on horseback. But after erght or ten 
lessons of this kind, most of them will be fit to ride with- 
out stirrups. It has almost invariably been observed that 
when young men commence on a numnah they cling by 
the lower part of the leg, or by the heel, while if riding on 
a saddle without stirrups, they take the additional pre- 
caution of holding on by the saddle, or by a friendly 
wallet, when thetr instructor ts not supposed to be looking. 
The consequence ts that bad habits are formed, which 
cannot eastly be given up. This ts especially noticeable 
with regard to the use of the lower part of the leg in holda- 
ing on, which is a habit acquired in riding without 
stirrups before being prepared for it. The rider witt, 
therefore, at this stage be taught to mount and dismount 
with stirrups, and will be placed in the proper position with 
stirrups. When pupils have become tolerably confirmed 
in that position, and when they show some confidence, 
and strength of seat, they should be required to ride 
without stirrups. The latter exercise 1s ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY 2f an independent seat 1s to be acqutred. 
Riding without stirrups, if persevered in, secures 
the riders balance, and so does away with the need, 
that many riders feel, of hanging on by the bridle. | 
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QUESTIONS. | ANSWERS. 


ST 
S eeamemnememeeea) 


RIDING WITHOUT SADDLES. 


Mounting andDis. Lhe recruits will then be practised in 
mounting with mounting and dismounting. The reins 
Numnahs, 5 


having been put over the horse’s head, 
and hanging evenly on his neck, the word will be given. 


ee aD 


On this caution, each man will turn to 
“pp te ° Bioko ° 
Monte the right, step six inches to the right, 
and close the left heel. 


ARES 


He will hold the reins equally divided in the full of 
the left hand, which will be placed on the horse’s 
withers. The right arm will be laid on the horse’s 
loins, the forearm being well to the off side, and the 
fingers of the right hand closed. 


By bending both knees, making a 
spring from the insteps, and assisting 
himself by straightening his arms, the man will raise 
himself as much as possible over his horse, and then 
pass his right leg over the horse and drop into his seat 
in the middle of the horse’s back. In doing this he 
must be careful not to cling to the numnah, which would . 
otherwise become displaced. He may hold the horse’s 
withers with his left hand, but the fingers of the right 
hand must be kept closed, and the right arm only used by 
_ pressing the forearm against the off side of the horse. 
[Be careful not to touch the horse with your left toe when 
in the act of springing, or he may start off before you are 
in the saddle. | 


“ Mount.” 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


eS eed 


On this caution, each man will place 


“ : 
Prepare to Dis- poth his hands on his horse’s withers, 


mount.’ : : 
and raise himself from the horse’s back 


by straightening his arms. 


He will bring his right leg clear over 
his horse’s quarters, and alight on the 
ground, throwing his weight on his toes. He will then 


‘‘ Dismount.”’ 


step six inches to his left, close his right heel and turn 


to the left, laying hold of the bridoon rein. 
Mounting and dismounting should also be practised 
on the off side. . 


As soon as the recruits are perfect in the detailed 
motions of mounting and dismounting, they must be 
practised in mounting and dismounting without pausing 
between the several motions. 


The recruits being mounted will now 

sausas with Num- be placed in the proper mounted position. 
Each man should have his body balanced 

‘n the middle of the horse’s back, head erect and square 
to the front, shoulders well thrown back, chest advanced, 
small of the back slightly bent forward, upper part of the 
arms hanging straight down from the shoulder, elbows 
bent and lightly closed to the hips, little fingers on a 
level with the elbows, wrists rounded, knuckles to the 
front, and thumbs pointing across the body. Each hand 
should hold a rein between the third and fourth finger, 
the end being thrown over the forefinger and the thumb 
closed upon it; when the horse is in motion the hand 
should be about three inches from the body, and from 
four to six inches apart, but when sitting at ease they 
should be close together and rest on the horse’s withers, 
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right hand over the left. The thigh should be stretched 
down from the hip, the flat of the thigh close to the 
horse's side, the knees a little bent, and the legs hang- 
ing down from the knee and near the horse’s sides. 
The heels should be well stretched down, and the toes 
raised from the insteps, and as near the horse’s sides as 
the heels. A plummet line from the front point of the 
shoulder should fall one inch behind the heel. 


While following these instructions, the man must, 
however, sit easily on his horse, without having his 
muscles unnaturally braced, and without setieee In 
order to get his toes and heels into a proper position, he 
should be taught to turn the flat part of the thigh from 
the hip towards the horse’s side, and not merely to twist 
the foot inwards from the ankle or knee. 


This is the position halted, or at the walk; at the trot 
the body must be inclined a little backward, the whole 
figure pliant, and accompanying the movements of the 
horse. The elbows and lower limbs must be kept steady. 

[Zhe object in acquiring a ‘‘ good” seat is to save your 
neck from being broken by a heavy fall from your horse. 
Lhe best seat ts the strongest seat. TIME ts required in 
which to gradually strengthen the muscles which enable 
the rider to grip the saddle firmly. The minimum of 
time may be put at about fifty lessons, and these must be 
taken fairly closely together for their full benefit to be felt 
by the pupil. 

Lhe motion of the horse shakes a beginner so much that 
he quickly becomes ‘‘out of breath” and is then unable 
to try to use his legs as aids. The way to avoid being 
shaken by the horse ts to lean the body back. ‘‘ Tuck 
your rump under you and sit down on it’’ was the advice 
of the old school of sportsmen. If a rider inclines his 
body forward, he ts in constant danger of being ruptured ; 
tf he leans tt back, he rides in safety. 
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When the rider's legs are fully stretched down, tf.a pair 

of 50 lb. weights were hung to his heels they would not 
greatly influence the position of them. Till the heels are 
“down” the pupil has not the full use of his legs at all 
paces and under all circumstances. 
Tf the flat part of the thigh is not turned to the saddle, 
it ts tmposstble to make the whole length of the thighs grip 
the horse, as a faulty postition of the thighs forces the 
knees away from the saddle. The seat can never be a 
secure one till these faults are rectified. Learn to force 
down and turn out your heels. The heels should be turned 
away from the horse by rolling in your thighs, and not by 
twisting in your toes. Pressing upon the stirrups with 
the balls of the big toes will help you to get your heels 
away from the horse. Lf you point your toes downwards 
your calves become limp, and are then tn the worst con- 
dition for taking any hold of the saddle. Lf you can keep 
your heels down your toes must be up and the calves are 
then ready to assist your knees as much as is possible in 
their grip of the saddle. 

Uf the body of an indifferent rider ts thrown backwards 
by some sudden movement of the horse his knees come up, 
or if the body ts thrown forwards all grip is lost, a fall 
being in etther case the usual result. Nor can such a 
rider use his legs to hold on with or to force his horse to 
obey his wishes. He instinctively clutches at the reins 
and sticks his heels into his horse’s sides, and then 1S SUT- 
prised that the horse rears, plunges, or bolts. 

Beginners should take especial care to keep their feet 
parallel with thetr horse’s sides, and their heels down. 
The toes should never point outward except in the act of 
spurring the horse. 

The wrists and fingers should be kept flexible, and the 
reins should be managed by movements of the hands, 
wrists, and forearms only, the elbows being pressed firmly 
(but not rigidly ) to the sides. | 


Walk, March.” 
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Here is an old saw for beginners that is worth 
repeating :-— | 
“Your head and your heart keep up, 
Your hands and your heels keep down, 


Your knees keep close to the horse's sides, 
And your elbows keep close to your own.” 


Leaning too far back in the saddle, that ts, resting 
entirely on the base of the spine, causes a loss of grip with 
the knees. : 

Some riders, owing to the shape of their legs, sit most 
comfortably and securely when thetr toes are turned a 


trifle out. But even these should endeavour, in practice, 


to keep their toes turned tn as much as they can. 


The feet should NEVER be stuck out tn front of the rider, 
and, except when in the act of spurring the horse, both the 
knees and feet should remain perfectly steady. On no 
account should the feet be allowed to swing backwards and 
forwards. 


Beginners usually fall into the error of supposing that 
the faster thetr horses go the better they are riding them, 
but it 1s a hundred times more difficult to ride a horse 
well at a slow pace than to bustle him along.| 


OVESTIONS. |: ANSWERS. 


eee 


Simple Aids for Mov- : : 
ing Off at the Walk, The squad will be instructed as 


Halting, Reining follows :— 

Back, and Turning. 7 
Fach man will relax the feeling of the 

bridoon in his horse’s mouth, by turn- 

ing the little fingers of both hands towards the 

head of the horse; and will press both legs to the 

horse’s sides. When the horse is in motion the hands 
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should resume their position. The rate of the walk is 
four miles an hour. 

[Zo start your horse into a walk or trot do NOT 
“chirrup” or ‘‘click.” A horse 1s not a canary bird. 
Fancy a troop of cavalry being given the order to 
“© March,” and then all setting to work to click up thevr 
horses. Besides, the noises you make will very probably 
upset the horses of other riders who may be near you. 

Do not throw your hands forward, or brandish your 
arms up and down, or thrust your head forward, or stand 
up in your stirrups. 

But just ease the reins a trifle and squeeze your horse 
slightly and equally with the inside (not the back) of boih 
your calves. 

Except when your horse ts walking at ease, with the 
reins quite loose, the pace should be animated. The 
horse should be well collected, snappy in tis action, and 
with a certain decision tn all its movements. | 


QUESTIONS. | ANSWERS. 


TID 
aera 


- Each man will feel both reins steadily 

by bringing his little fingers towards his 
breast, turning the nails upwards, and close both his 
legs for a moment, to keep the horse up to the hand. 
The feeling of the reins should be relaxed as soon as the 
horse is halted. 


[Zhe feeling and relaxing of the reins should be done by 
turning the wrists and closing the fingers, the elbows being 
kept close to the sides, and NOT by pulls from the 
shoulders. , . | | 

NEVER keep a steady strain upon the reims. The horse — 
should be kept in hand by a series of very light touches — 
that cease directly the horse's resistance ends. 


“ Halt,” 
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Chifney, the great jockey, advised the handling of the 
reins as silken threads, which the rider was afraid of 
breaking. Yet you must learn not to allow the horse to 
get the reins so long that you are unable to control him 
instantly in the event of his making a sudden dash. 


The reins can be used by ‘‘ direct” and by ‘‘ reversed” 
action. | 

“‘ Direct’’ action 1s when you pull straight at either 
rein, tn the ordinary way. : 

‘“ Reversed” action 1s when you pull at either rein and, 
besides pulling at it more or less strongly, you also push 
it against the neck of the horse at some point between his 
ears and his withers. 

Lo obtain the reversed action of a rein press your hand, 
with the rein tn it, against the neck of the horse, then 
close both your legs and, when the horse answers to the 
pressure of your legs, close your fingers on the retin. 
Always beware of hauling with your arms at the reins. 

the effect of the reversed action of a rein used with 
moderate strength ts to push the shoulders and forehand 
of the horse away from the side on which the rein ts so 
used. But when a rein ts used STRONGLY, and with 
reversed action, it throws the weight of the horse on to his 
opposite hind leg. For instance, tf the right rein be used 
strongly, and with reversed action, the weight of the horse 
ts thrown on to his left hind leg. 

Much tact ts therefore required in using the reins with 
reversed action, especially tn all changes of direction. 
For instance, in turning to the right, if the left rein 
reversed be used without a proper combination of the direct 


i action of the right rein, the weight of the horse will be 


thrown on to his right hind leg, which would greatly 
hinder his turning in the direction desired. | 
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WEIGHT. 


[There 1s another ‘‘ aid,” or indicator to the horse of its 
rider's wishes, though it 1s not officially recognised, and 
that ts the position into which the rider throws the weight 
of his body. This is an aid the horse very quickly learns 
to understand and to obey. The horse learns that he 1s to 
advance when the rider leans forward, that he should halt 
when the rider leans back, and that he is to move or turn 
towards whichever side the rider throws his weight. 

The rider alters the position of his weight by slightly 
shifting his seat, but these shiftings should be so slight as 
not to be noticeable to an onlooker. 


For instance, in making a horse “pass” towards the 
right—tf the rider throws his weight slightly to the right 


he relieves his horse’s left fore and left hind legs of part cf 


his weight, and so enables the horse to pick them up with 
ease and to execute the movement with freedom. | | 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 
| Each man will feel both reins lightly, 
' ny sic by turning the little fingers towards the 
rch. 


breast ; and will press both legs to the 
horse’s sides to raise his forehand and keep his haunches 
under him; the rider must not have a dead pull on the 
horse’s mouth, but should ease the reins after every 
step, and feel them again. 
[The pupil’s touch upon the reins in “ reining back”’ 
can hardly be too delicate. Remember that the inside of 
a horse’s mouth ts as sensitive as your own.| 


Each man will ease both reins and feel 
| them again, closing both legs for a 
moment to keep the horse up to the hand; the hands 
be eased as soon as halted. 


“Halt.” 


I 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


nines 
eee 


“Walk, March,” As before directed. 


The turn is made by a double feeling 

or Left) of the inward rein, the outward retaining 

a steady feeling, and the horse being 

kept up to the hand by a pressure of both dial the out- 
ward leg the stronger. 


[Zt often happens in“ Right (or Left) Turn” that the 


by men 
Turn 


mwara leg is put on more strongly than the outward, and 
a jerk ts given to the inward rein. The haunches of the 


horse are thus thrown out, instead of his hind feet being 
allowed to follow in the track of the fore. These points 


should receive special attention. 


When a beginner 1s riding im the school tt ts well jor 


him to keep on using the outward leg (the one next to the 
wall) to the horse at every corner. The horse may not 


require it, but this practice will get the rider into the way 


of using either leg at all paces. | 


The aids for the turn about are as 


“Right (or Left) follows :—A double feeling of the inward © 
About. 


rein and a stronger pressure of the 


inward leg, supported by the outward leg and rein, the 


horse turning on his centre, Hore and hind feet describing 


a circle. 


(Walk four miles, trot nine miles an hour.) 


Walking and Trats The squad being now formed in line 


Dyno cehen down the middle of the school, with a 
€ 
oe horse’s length interval between ve files, 


the instructor will proceed to move the squad across the 
school by the command, ‘‘ Walk, March.” 
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Correct dressing is to be kept by keeping the pace 
with an occasional glance of the eye. No turning of 
the head is to be permitted. 


/ 


While moving in file round the school, the squad will 
be numbered off from the front as follows :— 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


eS ee 


The leading file tells off ‘‘ One,” the 
next ‘* Two,” and so on; each man 
turning his head to the inward hand 
while doing so, and at once turning his head again to 
the front. 


“From the Front, 
Number.” 


Each man will ease his reins and press 
both legs to his horse, according to the 
horse’s temper; when the horse is at the trot he should 
feel both reins, to raise the horse’s forehand and keep 
his haunches under him. ) 


“ Trot.” 


| The above direction to ease the reins applies to beginners 
only. The more expert horseman will ‘‘ keep what he has 
got” and, without easing the reins, will press the horse up 
to the trot by the use of his legs. The trot should be 
animated and decided, but a rushing, disconnected, pace 
should be most carefully avoided. | : 


By a steady feeling of both reins, each 


a ian man will bring his horse to the walk. 


Both legs must, however, be pressed to the horse’s sides. 


‘to prevent him from altogether halting. 


« Fale.” As before directed. 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


—— ——— ne 


BisWeton ane As soon as the recruits have learned 
Balance Motions the proper method of moving their horses 
while Moving. 

off at the walk and trot, and of bringing 
them again to the halt, the instructor will cause them to 
sae) round the school at the walk and trot without using © 
their reins, folding their arms in front or behind their 
backs, or letting them hang straight from the shoulder, 
the reins being “dropped on the horse’s withers, and to 
do the extension and balance motions while their horses 
are in motion. 


In order that the squad may be led at a steady and 


even pace, the instructor will name the men who are to 


ride without their reins at any particular time, taking 
care that the leading file is always riding with his reins. 


Thus, the order will be given, ‘‘ Nos. 2, 3, 4, &c.,” 
(or any other named men) ‘‘ Drop your Reins,” ‘‘ Arms 
hanging down, ” «Tn front (or behind your backs) fold 
your arms.’ 

These men will then ride round the school, or peetuein 
such extension and balance motions as may be directed, 
and, when the instructor thinks fit, will receive the 
command, ‘‘ Take your reins.” 

The leading file will afterwards be changed, and the 
process will be repeated until the whole squad has been 
exercised. 

In performing some of the extension motions (such as 
those which involve extending the arms to right and 
left) while the squad is in motion, it will be necessary to 
make the squad file down the centre to give the necessary 
space. The leading file will lead down the centre of the 


school, and it will be found that the horses. of the 


remainder will in most instances follow without the 
guidance of the reins, if the recruits are mounted upon 
thoroughly broken horses. 
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If any horse should break away from the others, or get 
so close to the horse in front as to be in danger of 
touching him, his rider must take up his reins to restore 
him to his place, and again drop them. 

The instruction of recruits as above laid down, to be 
practised on horses with numnahs and bridoons, can 
only be carried out when a riding school or enclosed 
ménage is available. When this is not the case, the 
preparatory instruction will commence at the beginning 
of the following section. It is of the utmost importance, 
however, that, whenever practicable, the instruction in 
the foregoing sections shall be thoroughly carried out. 

[en and horses are apt to get kicked when reins are 
thus dropped. A much better method 1s to form up the 
ride in double files, the outer files retaining their reins 
and leading the horses of the inner files. | 


MOUNTING AND DISMOUNTING WITHOUT 
STIRRUPS. 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


The bit reins are passed over and in 
front of the bridoon, the bridoon reins are 
then passed over the horse’s head, and the end of them 
brought over the left bit rein. 

The recruits will lead their horses into rie school, and 
will be formed up for instruction. 


“Reins over.” 


The end of the bridoon reins is passed 
over the left bit rein and brought up over 
the horse’s head. 

They will then be instructed in mounting and dis- 
mounting without stirrups. 


* Reins over.” 
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QUESTIONS. | ANSWERS. 


eed feerreneenemenrmeiniaed 


i Without, Sirrupe As with numnahs, but left hand will 
—Prepare to be placed on the front of the saddle, the 


Mount.” : i 
i right hand being on the back of the 
saddle. : : 
“ Mount.” As with numnahs. 


«Without. Stirrups Each man will place both his hands, 
—Prepare to holding the reins, on the front of the 
cain saddle, with the fingers extended. 


it Teenie”? As with numnahs. 


As soon as the recruits are perfect in the detailed 
motions of mounting and dismounting, they must be 
practised in mounting and dismounting without pausing 
between the several motions. 

The recruits being mounted, and having been taught 
to cross the stirrups, will be taught to assume the proper 
mounted position in the saddle. 


Each man will pass the off stirrup over 
the horse’s neck, and then pass the near 
one over the off. : | 

[By placing the right hand on the pommel of the saddle 
and the left hand below it and high up on the flap, the 
pupil can mount with great ease and without danger of 
pulling his saddle round. | 


“ Cross Stirrups.” 


Position of Bridle 2H upper arm hanging straight down 
Hand with the from the shoulder, the left elbow lightly 
aa touching the hips; the lower arm square 

to the upper; the hand opposite the centre of the body 

and three inches from it, the back of the hand to the 
front, wrist rounded outwards, thumb pointing across 
the body, little finger on a level with the elbow ; the top 
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of the thumb firmly closed on the bit reins, which are 
divided by the little finger; the bridoon reins, when 
working with the bit, to be held in the full of the bridle 


hand and apart from the bit reins, sisal over the 
forefinger. 


The bridle hand will, at the halt, always rest on the 
cape, cloak, or front of the saddle, and when sitting at 
ease the grasp of the fingers should be relaxed to allow 
more liberty to the horse’s head. 

The little finger of the bridle hand has four lines of 
action, viz. :— 

Towards the breast, eas the right shoulder, towards 
the left shoulder, and towards the horse’s head. These 
motions should be made from the wrist, the arm being 
kept bi ied steady. 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


oo 
were 


AOS 
Haling. In Halting, the little finger is turned 


its position as soon as the horse is halted. 


In Reining Back, these motions are 


Reining Back. 
repeated alternately at every step. 


Turning to the), 2 ‘turning’ to the Right and Right- 
ve andRight- about, the little finger is turned, and the 
hand a little raised, towards the right 
shoulder. Ota 
In Right Shoulder-in, on turning from 
Right Shoulder-in. 
towards the right shoulder; when in Shoulder-in, the 
little finger should work partly upwards, towards the 
breast, and partly towards the left shoulder, to keep the 
horse’s shoulders leading. 
[ Whe en you are riding plainly round the school your 


upwards, towards the breast, and resumes 


the boards, the little finger is turned | 


° 
a “seer ED IE, - PEE 
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INWARD leg, hand, and rein is the one NEAREST fo the 
CENTRE OF THE SCHOOL, and your other ts the OUTWARD. 
Ln riding shoulder-in, shoulder-out, and Pass, your 
INWARD leg, hand, and rein 1s that TOWARDS WHICH the 
horse’s head and neck ts bent, and your other 1s the 


OUTWARD, irrespective of your position as to the walls or 
centre of the school. : 


In shoulder-out, the horse ts placed with tts face to the 


wall and its tail towards the centre of the school (always 


supposing this to beactrcularone). The horse’s shoulders 
are then ‘‘out” from the centre of the school. 


The outward retin leads the horse in the direction tn 


which the rider wishes it to move, and the outward hand 
is slightly raised. 

The inward rein bends the horse’s neck away from the 
direction in which he ts to move, and the inward hand ts 
kept as low as possible. 


The inward leg ts pressed against the horse, gust behind 
the girths, with only sufficient strength to force it to cross 
its legs (this does Not mean that the animal ts to be kicked 
wn the ribs), the outward leg 1s applied as necessary to 
keep the horse up to its bit, and to prevent ut from swer- 
ving or running back. When the outward leg is not 
absolutely required, it is to be carefully kept Away from 

the horse’s side. . 


The horse’s head should be kept one foot from the walt, 
and its body bent and moved as tn shoulder-in. 


The rider should be careful to sit quite upright im the 
saddle. Beginners generally stoop forward, thus throwing 


too much of their weight on to the horse’s forehand, and 


so hampering its movements. 
In shoulder-in the horse ts placed with its face to the 


centre of the school (always supposing this to be a circular | 


ane). The horse's shoulders are then ‘‘in’’ towards the 
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centre of the school. The reins and rider's legs are 
worked precisely as tn shoulder-out. 

When a horse ts properly bent in shoulder-out or 
shoulder-in, the whole body, from head to tail, 1s curved, 
the outward shoulder leading, the inward legs crossing 
over the outward, fore and hind feet moving on two lines 
parallel to the wall of the school, hind feet one yard from 
the wall. , 


Shoulder-in and shoulder-out can be done at the walk | 


and at the trot. 


When working shoulder-out in a school that ts not 
circular, the turn at each corner has to be made on the 
haunches, as tn the ‘‘ Pass,” but, with this exception, all 
turns in shoulder-out and shoulder-in should be made on 
the forehand, the inward rein being slightly pressed 
against the horse’s neck to keep the forehand stationary, 
and a pressure of the inward leg circling his croup round ; 
the outward leg and rein supporting ; when turned, the 
shoulders are again led off by the outward retin. 

To halt the horse at shoulder-out or shoulder-in, feel 
both reins and close the outward leg, t.e., close the leg on 
the side towards which the horse ts moving. Sit upright 
as in shoulder-out. 

If a whip or cane ts carried it must be held in the 
inward hand, and shifted at every change of direction, or 
the horse may be afraid to face it, and therefore turn 
restive. This also applies to the ‘‘ Pass.” 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


Serene 
ee 


In Right Pass, the little finger is turned 
Right Pass. 


hand is too much advanced, the little finger is turned 
towards the body to check it. 


[The Pass (also called the ‘‘ Passage” but wrongly so, 


towards the right shoulder; if the fore- 


: 
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as the passage 7s one of the paces of High-School riding) 
differs from shoulder-in and shoulder-out, in that the horse 
bends and looks in the direction he ts going. The inward 
shoulder leads, and the outward legs cross over the inward, 
just the reverse to shoulder-out and shoulder-in. The 
horse ts PUSHED over by the outward hand held high. 
Lhe inward hand is kept very low and preserves the bend 
in the direction in which the horse ts to move. For 
instance, tn the Pass to the right, the right hand ts kept 
low, and bends the horse’s head and neck to that side. 
Lhe left hand ts kept high, and with the help of the left 
leg, pushes the horse over to the point he ws to go to. 


Sit upright as in shoulder-out. | 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


ee ——______. 


— Half P ; i 
ie eT cei esate turned to the right shoulder. 


In Working to the Left, the same 


movements are made towards the left 
shoulder. 


Working to +he 
Left. 


In Moving Forward, the little finger is 


| turned towards the horse’s head, to ease 
the reins for a moment. 


Moving Forward. 


TURNS IN THE BENDING LESSON. 


In “§ Shoulder-in,” the turns are made on the forehand : 
the inward rein staying the forehand, the- inward leg 
circling the croup round; outward leg and rein support- 


ing ;-when the turn is completed, the shoulders are led 
off by.the outward rein. 


In Half Passage, the little finger is not. 
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In the ‘*Passage” the turns are made on the 
haunches; the inward leg stays the hind quarters, | and 
a double feeling of the inward rein circles the forehand 
round ;-the outward leg prevents the haunches from 
flying out. 


The turn from ‘‘Shoulder-in” to ‘‘ Pass, Shoulder- 
out”? is made by a double feeling of the outward rein 


and stronger pressure of the outward leg, supported by | 


the inward leg and rein, causing the horse to turn on his 
centre ; when he has turned, he must be lead off with 
the inward rein. | 


The turn from ‘‘ Pass, Shoulder out” to ‘‘Shoulder- 
in” is made by a double feeling of the inward rein and 
stronger pressure of the inward leg, supported by the 
outward leg and rein, the horse turning on his centre ; 
when the turn is completed, the horse should be led off 
by the outward rein. 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


en ame 
eel 


On the command ‘‘Take up your 
Bridoon Reins,” when riding on the bit, 
the left bridoon rein is drawn through 
the left hand and placed over the bit reins, the left thumb 
being closed firmly on the bit reins and left bridoon rein ; 
the right bridoon rein is then held in the right hand, as 
when riding on the bridoon. 


“Take up your 
Bridoon Reins.” 


en, On the command ‘Bit Reins,” when 

“ Bit Reins.” BN ‘ i 
riding on all four reins, the right hand 

drops the right bridoon rein, takes hold of the left 
bridoon rein close to the left hand, and draws the rein 
through the left hand until the centre of the bridoon rein 
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is in the full of the left hand; the left thumb then closes 


firmly on the bit reins, the bridoon rein being in front of: 


the bit reins, over the forefinger, and the right hand 
assumes its proper position behind the thigh. 


When it is necessary to ride on all four reins, with 
sword drawn or lance at the Carry, the left bridoon rein 
is drawn through the left hand as before, the right 
bridoon rein is then placed across the left hand the 
reverse way of the left bridoon rein, and the left thumb 
closes firmly on all four reins. | 


Bridoon reins are always to be taken up when march- 
ing at ease, going over jumps, or manceuvring over bad 


ground. 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


a ere 


Recruits are to be instructed in Rising 
in Stirrup, which habit, being conducive 
to the greater ease of both man and horse, is to be 
encouraged and practised whenever possible. 


[_Zhzs zs done by raising the body from the knees, with 
the help of foot-pressure on the stirrups. The leg, from 
the knee downwards, should be kept steady and the rider 
a: should rise not more than three or four inches, less uf 
a. possible. It ts certain that men cannot be taught to ride 

Pe. without sitting close and bumping, nor can they ever rise 
ne well in stirrups until they have got their balance, and 
a been shaken into a good seat, by riding for some months 
s- without stirrups. Nevertheless, all should learn to rise. 
When the pupil has been in the saddle for half an hour 
or so, and has got warmed to his saddle, he should take 
his feet out of the stirrups and stretch down his legs to the 
utmost. fe will then seetf he can reach his stirrups if 
they are let down a hole or two, and he should do so y 
D 


Rising in Stirrup. 
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possible. This should be repeated at least once in each 
week during the first two years of riding. | 


MOUNTING AND DISMOUNTING WITH 
0 STIRRUPS. 


[The seven motions by which the rider 1s here taught to 
place himself on the horse’s back, although when the orders 
are read or repeated they seem tedious and minute, are 
nevertheless the best known means of mounting a saddled 
and bridled horse. It cannot be done more quickly. 


When once a man has accustomed himself to mount and 


dismount in the manner laid down, the detail 1s found to 
be perfectly natural and suitable. He is in no danger of 
neglecting anything essential, or of putting himself in an 


awkward position. The time occupied in accurately 


learning these motions will be time well spent, if the rider 
preserve, through life, the excellent habit of mounting and 
dismounting in this manner. When a soldier or any 
rider, carrying a whip, mounts a horse, he should hold the 
whip in the left hand together with the reins and a lock of 
the mane. Thts obviates the embarrassment observed when 
a man passes his leg over the saddle, if he holds the whip 
in the right hand.| 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


How Sel Motions Four in preparing to mount, and three 
are ere OD ae . 
Mounting ? in mounting. 
66 99 6¢ +» 
MA hla: Meo! By numbers Prepare to Mount. 


tions in Preparing [In four motions.] The man standing 

a enna to his horse, turns to the right on the 
tst Motion. . ‘ 

left heel, places the right foot opposite 

the stirrup, parallel to the side of the horse, heels six 
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inches apart ; he then takes the bridoon reins equally 
divided in the left hand, and the end of the bit between 
the fore-finger and thumb of the right hand, placing the 
little finger of the left between them, and places the left 
hand below the right on the neck of the horse, about 
twelve inches from the saddle. The bridoon, when used 


singly, is to be taken in the same manner as the bit 
reins. : 


QUESTIONS. | ANSWERS. 


enemies, 


The right hand draws the reins through 
the left, and shortens them, so that the 
left has a light and equal feeling of both reins on the 
horse’s mouth ; the right hand remains over the left. 


2nd Motion, 


The right hand throws the reins to the 
off side, takes a lock of the mane, 
| brings it through the left, and twists it round the left 
thumb; the left hand closes firmly on the mane and 
reins. The right hand now quits the mane and lays 
hold of the left stirrup, the fingers behind, and the 
thumb in front. | : 


3rd Motion. 


The left foot is raised and put into the 
stirrup as far as the ball of it; the right 
hand is placed on the back part of the saddle. The left 
knee is against the saddle on the surcingle; the left heel 
is to be drawn back, in order to avoid touching the 
horse’s side with the toe. 


ead 


4th Motion, 


66 i “] 1 
Wiiae aie ithe Ria Mount. By a spring of the right 
tions in Mount- foot from the instep the man raises 
ing ? i j e : i 
a i If in the stirru bringing bo 
Ist Motion. h one Ps S , th 


heels together, knees firm against the 
saddle, and the heels drawn back a little ; the body erect 
and partially supported by the right hand. 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


creme cee, enna 


_ The right hand moves from the back to 
the front of the saddle, and supports the 
body, while the right leg passes clear over the horse’s 
quarters to the off side; the right knee closes on the 
saddle, and the body comes gently into it. 


2nd Motion. 


3rd Motion. 


its proper position, and the right hand drops behind the 
thigh, without constraint; he is then to take the stirrup 
with the right foot without the help of hand or eye. 


When the feet are in the stirrups the 


Placing the Footin heels should be well sunk, and the feet 


he Stirrup. ! 
eee retained in the stirrups by an easy play 


of the ankle and instep, the stirrup to be kept under the 
ball of the foot. 


CWE 


The position with stirrups 1s nearly 
the same as without stirrups, the knee 
being a little more bent. 

A plummet line falling from the point of the knee 
should drop directly on the ball of the foot. The foot 
should be kept in its place by the play of the ankle and 
instep, the stirrup being under the ball of the foot. The 
lower edge of the bar is, asa general rule, to be from two 
and a half to three and a half fingers’ breadth above the 
upper edge of the heel of the boot, when the man is 
sitting in the proper position. The instructor must 
remember, however, that though he should follow the 
general rules in fitting the stirrups, a great deal depends 
on whether the rider has a thin flat thigh or the reverse. 
A man with a thick thigh requires slightly shorter 


Position with Stir- 
rups. 


The left hand quits the mane, the right | 
the saddle, and the bridle. hand assumes. 
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stirrups, otherwise when the horse is in motion and the 
on muscles are brought into play, he will not havea proper 
a hold of the stirrups. The rider should be slowly trotted 
a round the school or ménage, and if a man is then seen 
to be well down in his saddle, with his leg in the proper 
position with his heel down, and yet not to have proper 
hold of his stirrups, the stirrups require shortening. 


[A general rule for the length of the stirrup leather on 
a plain saddle, 1s that, including the stirrup-tron, tt should 
be the same length as the arm, measured from under the 
arm to the tips of the fingers. The leg, from the hip 
bone to the knee, will then form an angle of about 45 
degrees. 


When the stirrups are too long, the angle formed ts too 
wide, and the grip of the calves ts lost.| 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


Aenean <TD Rammengsemne REED 


Howmany Motions Three in preparing to dismount, and 
are there in Dis- 


mounting ? four in dismounting. 


What are the Mo- The right hand takes hold of the bit 
te Dinonte ee reins above the left ; the right foot quits 


Ist Motion. the stir rup. 


The right hand holds the reins, the left 
7 slides forward on them, about twelve 
inches from the saddle, feeling the horse’s mouth very 
lightly. 


2nd Motion. 


The right hand drops the reins to the 
off-side, takes a lock of the mane, brings 
it through the left and twists it round the left thumb, 


3rd Motion. 
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the fingers of the left hand closing on it ; the right hand 
is then placed on the front of the saddle, the body erect. 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


od 
Cemmcserarae: 


What are the Mo. . SUPporting the body with the right 


tone ae De hand and left foot, the right leg is 
unting ‘ vey 
ACRES detail, he gently (without touching the 

| horse’s hind quarters) to the near side, 
heels close; the right hand on the back of the saddle is 
to preserve the balance of the body, as in mounting. 


The body is gently lowered until the 
right toe touches the ground. 


2nd Motion. 


Resting on the right foot, the left 
stirrup is quitted and the left foot is 
placed in a line with the horse’s fore feet ; the hands 
remain as in the former motion. 


3rd Motion. 


Both hands quit their hold; the man 
turns to the left on the left heel, and 
brings the body square to the front. As he is turning, 
the right hand lays hold of the bridoon rein near the 
bit, the hand being raised as high as his own shoulder. 


4th Motion. 


The recruit will be taught to mount and dismount by 
numbers. The trained soldier will go through the 


motions above described on receiving the word of com-_ 


mand, ‘Prepare to Mount,” “ Mount,” &c. 


[Ad horse-soldiers should learn to mount and dismount 
at the walk and canter. Disaster may occur if men can- 
not mount on the move, as in the case of the late Prince 
Imperial of France. | 
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QUESTIONS. | ANSWERS. 


Whenever the men are dismounted, 
with or without arms, and have been 
allowed to Stand Easy from the position of Stand at 
Ease, they will be recalled to the latter position by the 
command, ‘‘ Stand to your Horses.”’ : 


Stand Easy. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON THE SYSTEM OF MILITARY EQUITATION. 


The motions and proper application of 

What is meant by the bridle hand and legs, to direct and 
Aids in Horse- ; } i 

- manship ? determine the turnings and paces of. the 


horse. 


[Zhe Aids are the indicators that make the rider's 
wishes known to the horse.| 


The turn is made by a double feeling 
What Aids are : ‘ , ee 
required in turn- of the inward rein ; the outward retaining 
eee right a steady feeling, the horse kept up to 
the hand by a pressure of both legs, 
the outward leg the stronger. | 


[Feeling a rein means pulling it. Keeping a horse up 
to the hand means making him face his bit. For 
explanation of inward and outward, see ‘‘ shoulder-in” 
at page 28.| 


ed 


What is the first Close both legs to the horse’s sides. 
thing to be done 


in reining back ? | 

[Zhe effect of closing the rider's legs to his horse is to 
oblige him to lift one of his hind legs, which a slight pull 
at the reins then makes him take a step backwards with. | 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


suet eienes SEP 


When shouldrein. VW Hen the rider is sensible ot every 
ing back com- bearing of his hand on the _ horse’s 
? 
aa mouth, and the pressure of his legs on 
the horse’s sides. : 


H Id 
then proceed? ‘Must be turned towards the breast, and 


both legs must press equally the sides of 
the horse to compel him to collect himself, and prevent 
him from bearing on the bridle, and dragging his fore 
feet on the ground; the rider should not have a dead 
pull on his horse’s mouth, but ease the reins after every 
step, and then feel them again. 


ed 


‘ 


Whatisthetiderto  ‘stlowing the horse to hurry or run 
guard againstin back out of hand, diverging from a 
“Teising Peak straight line, or halting in an uncollected 
position ; but should press him well up to the bridle, so 
that his legs are properly placed, or immediately under- 
neath his body. | 


SAREE EASESD 


To bring the greater weight from the 
Of what use is rein- f 
ing back ? ore-hand on the haunches, collecting 
and making him light in hand. 


Feel the outward rein and apply the 
inward leg, preserving the bend at the 
same time. 


How to lead a horse 
into the corners. 


To rein back straight the little fingers — 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


ba arta ale iced AED 


A stronger feeling of the inward rein, 
What Aids are re- : , } 
quiredintumning anda stronger pressure of the inward leg, 
right or left ; 
khan supported by the outward leg and rein, 
mi the horse turning on his centre, fore and 
hind feet describing a circle; when about, the dressing 


is changed. 


a 


How many ways Three; on the forehand, centre, and 
are there of turn- . 


ing about ? haunches. 


What Aids are ree 42 ach man will ease his reins and press 


quired to makea both legs to his horse, according to the 
horse trot ? 


trot he should feel both reins, to raise the horse’s fore- 


hand and keep his haunches underhim. The rate of the 


Riding School trot is nine miles an hour. 


A stronger feeling of the inward rein, 

I auediqenetincs retaining a steady feeling of the outward, 
the horse to be well supported with the 

outward leg; if circling to the right, dressing to the 
right; if to the left, the dressing to the left, the ride 
turning with the leading file from the boards; and with 
the rear file on the centre of the school, arriving again 
at the boards with the leading file. An interval of three 
yards and a half from knee to knee in advancing and 


retiring, and four feet from head to croup at the centre 


and side. In circling, every man will make his horse 
describe a circle, supporting him well with the inward 
rein and outwards leg ; if the circles are well made,the ride 
will cover on the centre. Follow the rear file two paces 
down the centre, and look to him for leaving. 


horse’s temper ; when the horse is at the. 
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6 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


reenact ad . 


Wey Aide sey A steady feeling of both reins, and 

chi make a closing both legs fora moment, to keep 

ae the horse well up to the hand ; the hands 
to be eased as soon as halted. 


ile Abas ape oe, HR and playful feeling of the 
quired in bend- inward rein, supporting the horse at the 
al i same time with the outward leg and rein ; 
the bend to be made from the pole of the neck. Bending 
and unbending should be gradual. | 
[A playful feeling of the rein means that a series of 
very slight vibrations are to be given to tt. | 


ih alee git a ae outward rein leads, the inward 
quired in work- preserves the bend; the inward leg 
ing shoulder-in? : : 
presses the horse to cross his legs, the 
outward leg keeps him up to hand and prevents him 
from swerving. | 7 | 
[This can be done both at the walk and at the trot. | 


Howchuldannee Ne oen. a. Norse is properly bent in 
be bent inshoul- shoulder-in, the whole body, from head 
i di to tail, should be curved, the shoulders 
leading, the inward legs crossing over the outward, fore 
and hind feet moving on two lines parallel to the side of 
the manége, hind feet one yard from the side. 


: On the forehand; the inward rein 

How shoulda horse ; ; 
“be tumed when Staying his forehand, and a pressure of 
eile: shoul- the inward leg circling his croup round ; 

| the outward leg and rein supporting ; 

when turned, the shoulders are led off by the outward rein. 


(In shoulder-out the horse is turned at each corner of 
the school on his haunches. 
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the movements of shoulder-in and shoulder-out are not 
used by horsemen of foretgn schools. 1 nadtrectly they 
condemn them saying that if you train the horse to adts- 
place its haunches by pulling round its head vou will have 
great trouble with him later on when you want to work 
him with diagonal aids. Thus their horses are trained 


and ridden so as to always turn the head towards (and 


never away from) the side to which they are turned.| 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


en enemiemeiemed 


The inward rein bends and leads the 
What Aids are horse. The outward balances and 
required in the : ‘ 
passage ? assists the power of the inward; the 
outward leg makes him cross his legs, 
and the inward keeps him up to the hand. 


[Lt ts perhaps better to call this movement the Pass to 
avoid confusing it, later on, with the short Passage trots 
of the high-school rider. | 


On the haunches; the inward leg 

How shoulda horse i i ' , 
Manta tognday staying his hind quarters, and a double 
passage ? feeling of the inward rein to circle his 
forehand round, the outward leg prevent- 


ing his haunches flying out. 


The horse’s forehand should be brought 

What Aids are in by a double feeling of the inward rein, 
required in the : : 

half passage? the outward leg closed so as to bring his 

| hind quarters in an oblique direction, 

shoulders leading. Each file in succession when he 

arrives at the point where the leading file began the half 

passage, applies the same Aids, and dresses with his 


horse’s head on the outward knee of the man in front of 


a | 
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him. The horse must bend and look the way he ts 
going ; the inward rein bends and leads, the outward 
assists and balances the power of the inward; the 
pressure of the outward leg obliges the horse to place 
one foot before the other ; the inward leg keeps him up 
to the hand. | 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


eT 
eT 


What is the differ- In the full passage the horse crosses 
ence between the his legs, in the half passage he half 
se half crosses his legs, placing one foot before 


the other. 


In the passage the horse bends and 
What is the differ- , ‘ 
sate ictueen the looks the way he is going, the outward 
passage and Jeos are crossing over the inward, and 
shoulder-in ? . j f ry 
| the inward rein leads; in shoulder-in, 
the horse does not look the way he is going, the inward 
legs are crossing over the outward, and the outward 
rein leads. 


Howto hatte hors.) Reeling both reins and closing the 
on the passage. inward leg. 


£ite to Rate Mense Feeling both reins and closing the 
in shoulder-in. outward leg. 
[In both the Pass, shoulder-in, and shoulder-out, the 
halt is made by closing the leg on the side towards which 
the horse ts moving. | | 


| Ags To make the horse supple in the neck 
Oia we ah and ribs, to give a free action to his- 
Farge” shoulders, and to teach him to obey the 
pressure of the leg. : 


QUESTIONS, 


eee 


What Aids are re- 

- quired in turning 

- about on thefore- 
hand ? 


the hand. 


What Aids are re- 
quired in turning 
about on the 
haunches ? 


flying out. 


What is the object 
of turning about 
on the forehand ? 


What is the object 
of turning about 
onthe haunches? 


What is the object 
of turning about 
on the centre? 


What Aids are re- 
quired in coming 
from right shoul- 
der-in to right 
pass ? 


What Aids are re- 
quired in coming 
from right pass to 
left shoulder-in ? 
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ANSWERS. 


eer TES 


Stay the forehand with the inward rein, 
circle the croup round with the outward 
leg, the outward rein well supporting, 
and the inward leg keeping him up to 


Stay the hind quarters with the inward 
leg, circle the forehand round with the 
inward rein, the outward leg and rein 


well supporting, to prevent the haunches 


To teach the horse to obey the pressure 
of the leg. 


To | teach the horse to follow the 
rein. 


ad 


To teach the horse to obey the leg and 
rein. 


Closing the left leg, and leading the 
shoulders off with the right rein. 


Change the position of the horse’s 
head, stay the forehand with the left 
rein, and circle the croup round with the 
left leg; right leg and rein well support- 


“ing; when turned, the shoulders led off with the right 


rein. 
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QUESTIONS. 


What Aids are re- 
quired in coming 
from right shoul- 

- der-in to right 
pass shoulder- 
out? 


What Aids are re- 
quired in coming 
from right pass 
shoulder-out to 
right shoulder- 
in ? 


What Aids are re- 
quired in canter- 
ing ? 
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ANSWERS. 

A double feeling of the left rein, anda 
stronger pressure of the left leg, the 
horse turning on his centre; the right leg 
and rein well supporting; when turned, 
shoulders led off with the right rein. 


A double feeling of the right rein, and 
a stronger pressure of the right leg; the 
horse turning on his centre; left rein and 
leg well supporting ; when turned, 
shoulders led off with the left rein. 


A light and firm feeling of both reins 
to raise the horse’s forehand ; a pressure 
of both legs to bring his haunches under 


him ; a double feeling of the inward rein, and a stronger 
pressure of the outward leg will oblige the horse to 
strike off true and united. 

[When two hands are used to the reins the outer one 
should be held the higher, and tf a whtp ts carried tt 
should bein the INWARD hand. | 


What does canter- 
ing false mean ? 


What does canter- 
ing disunited 
mean? 


Cantering true and 
united. 


In cantering to the right, the horse 
leading with both near legs is false; if 
to the left, leading with both off legs. 


Cantering with the off fore and near 
hind, or near fore and off hind. 


Cantering with the off fore followed by | 


the off hind, if to the right; the near 
fore followed by near hind, if to the left. 
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QUESTIONS. Moats ANSWERS. 


eer eer 
SEEnnaeninnemameend 


Hee The pressure of the legs must be an 
owisthe pressure — , ‘ : 
of the legsto be €lastic feeling of the muscles—not a dull 
PARDEE and heavy clinging or kicking of the 
limbs. : 
[Zhe pressure must not be applied with the back part of 
the calf of the leg, but with the inside of tt. The knees 
_ must be kept close to the saddle, and the feet remain 
parallel to the horse, while the leg is drawn back slightly, 
and pressed against the horse gust behind the girths.| 


Fineness of mouth means a mouth 
that is perfectly trained, and that responds 
to the action of the bridle hand ; therefore, 
the rider cannot be too cautious in the manner in which 
he uses the bit reins, or too careful that the movements 
of his hand are the correct indications of his own will; 
always bearing in mind that fineness of mouth is not 
produced by lacerating the gums of the horse, as the 
delicate skin which covers them is never so tender and 
sensitive after abrasion as before. 


What does fineness 
of mouth mean ? 


Are all horsesalike = [hey are, except when, from the use of 
delicate in the 


feeling upon the Severe bits and a heavy hand, the sensi- 
bars of the bility of touch has been destroyed. 


mouth? 


Isthe yielding and It 1s not. 
lightness of the 
horse caused by 
the delicacy of 

~ his mouth ? 


: By the suppleness of the neck and 
How is it then shoulders combined with that of the ribs 


aused ? 
ina and haunches and also the perfect 
balance of the horse. 
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QUESTIONS. | ANSWERS. 


hat’ ko aneamel When a horse has become so. far 

a horse being suppled, and obedient to the Aids, as to 
balanced ? : ‘ 

| have his powers fairly concentrated 
between the hand and leg of the rider. 


: Yes. The simultaneous application of 

Ne tee nis hand and leg is the essential groundwork 

sahara work of good horsemanship. It is begun and 

continued throughout every pace of the 

horse, and without it there never will be good riding on 

the part of the rider, nor collected action on the part of 
the horse. 


The rider must be ever cautious, when 
What has the rider 4. makes any increased bearing or 
to guard against » : . § 0 
in. applying the pressure with one hand or leg, that he 
does not cease to have a proper feeling 
upon the horse with the other hand and leg also; other- 
wise the bridle will have an imperfect bearing upon the 
horse’s mouth, and the want of due pressure with the 
legs will tend to render the horse uncollected in his 
action.* 


What i¢ WBE By A horse may be said to be behind the 
a horse being be- hand when, in reining back, he evades 
hind the hand? ‘the feeling of the bit, and closing of the 

legs, by lowering his forehand, and not facing his 

bridle, or by breaking his paces when upon the move. | 


It may proceed from several causes, 
such as the rider not supporting the horse 
sufficiently with the leg, thereby throw- 
ing the weight too much upon the forehand, or bya 


How is this gener- 
ally caused ? 


* Particular attention is directed to the above Aid. 
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hard unyielding hand, or by weakness and want of 


power in applying the Aids; or, lastly, by want of | 


strength or steadiness in the seat. 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


ener 
REL 


They are; but it is a work of far 
Are all horses : 
capable At Heine greater difficulty to supple old horses 
suppled and ren- than young ones; it requires also much 
red die . 
age Aue?" care, patience, and skill to supple those 


of naturally bad formation. 


If the proper method be used, it very 

When horses are i 
rail ie a rarely happens that there is any want of 
the riders should Obedience on the part of the horse; 
eect punishment is therefore unnecessary, and 
as a rule should not be allowed, except 
by the most experienced men, and then only as a last 


resource. 


Resistance being frequently caused by 
In the case of resis- ! ’ 

tance, what are the rider exacting more from the horse 
the means to be than his suppleness and formation enable 

resorted to ? ; ; 
him to perform, the most simple lessons 
should be resorted to and patiently continued until the 
horse becomes more supple, and consequently obedient. 


halk The fact of men or horses having been 
S$ (1 O € cone ° . 
sidered that men Once brought to a state of perfection in 
or, horses, after training must by no means be considered 
being brought to i ; 
a state of perfec. sufficient, as the men cannot get experi- 
will continue =) ence except by repeated lessons, and the 
without the prac- horses will lose much of their suppleness 
tice being kept . | , eR AT 
up ? if not kept up to it. Too much attention, 
therefore, cannot be given to the con- 
tinued practice in Military Equitation of the trained men 


and horses. E 


nz s eda VS Je Ua as 
SS SSS — = 


a 3 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


Should the action * ‘ : ae 
Ge mono WE the Certainly not; the rider who cannot 


horse (at any control the motions of his hand must be 
pace) at all inter- ‘ 66 yo 

ented, Sale to have no hand’’; it therefore 
nessorsteadiness requires an independent seat to have a 


tt oh ider’ | 7 
ae eae good hand. 


[Ride with both hands on the reins whenever practicable. 
Learn to restrain your horse by delicate manipulation 
and not by simply hauling at his mouth. To succeed in 
this you require a strong seat, an unruffied temper, and 
an unlimited supply of patience. When you are directed 
to ‘‘keep your hands down,” 1¢ means that you should 
keep your little fingers close to the horse's withers. To 
‘“< drop your hands” means to slacken the reins. Never, 
under any circumstances, ‘‘job” or jerk your horse's 
mouth; 7.e., never use the bridle as an instrument of | 
punishment. It ts the most certain way to make a horse 
rear, and the best and quickest way of spoiling him. The 
hands upon the reins should serve to guide the horse and 
make him stop, slacken speed, or back. The greater part 
of horse’s playing-up arises from the reins being wrongly 
used. The chief and most usual fault of the rider ts 
JERKS. , 

It ts necessary for the rider to keep his elbows close to 
his sides, not only as a matter of appearance, but in order 
to keep his hands steady and so to avoid hurting the 
horse’s mouth. By keeping the elbows close to the sides 
the weight of the arms, from the shoulder to the elbow, 1s 
taken entirely off the horse’s mouth. The result of a 
steady hand ts that the horse bends his neck and plays 
with his bit. The elbows should be lightly pressed to the 
sides, about as if you were trying to hold a small book 
under each arm. 

When riding with both hands on the reins one should 
generally be more or less raised and the other kept low. 
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Lhe upper (raised) hand acts as does a dumb jockey, 
whilst the lower hand plays with the horse’s mouth. 
Riding with both hands held high up, gives the rider an 
ostentatious appearance and reduces his power over the 
horse. 

Keep your hands fixed, that 7s, do not take the least 
advantage of the horse yielding to you. Say to yourself 
“ My reins shall be so long, and no longer,” and neither 
shorten them yourself nor allow the horse to lengthen them 
by pulling against you. When the horse drops the bit 
and opens his aw the rider must be MOST CAREFUL not to 
take any advantage of this by shortening the reins. The 
rider with an unsteady seat always does this involuntarily, 


because he cannot help it, and so hardens his horse's 
mouth. | 


ee, 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


Re 


Bring the horse up to the bar at an 
animated walk, halt him with a light 
hand upon the haunches ; when rising, only feel the reins 
so as to prevent them becoming slack; when the horse 
springs forward, yield them without reserve; when the 
horse’s hind feet come.to the ground, again collect him, 
moving on at the same pace; checking the horse after 
he has made the leap must be particularly avoided, as 
he takes it as a punishment, when he ought to be 
encouraged, and becomes shy of the leap the next time. 


Standing leap. 


The horse should be brought up to an 
animated pace, and kept steady and 
straight to the jump; the rider must depend upon the 
judgment of the horse for the distance he will take to 
make the spring, taking care to keep his body back, and 
legs close to the horse’s side, bridle hand firm, and the 
spur ready to be applied if necessary at the moment of 
the spring. 


Open ditch. 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 

The horse must not be hurried, of 
allowed to rush, but with a light and 
steady hand keep his head steady and straight to the 
bar ; position the same as in the standing leap. 


Flying leap. 


[The body need not be leaned back im any great degree, 
at an open ditch or long leap, but the above instruction 
may be useful in counteracting the natural tendency of a 
young rider to lean forward. In point of fact, the pre- 
ferable position is upright, leaning neither back nor 
forward. | : | 

It is of little use for the beginner to lean his body back 
unless his feet are drawn back at the same time. If he 
sticks out his feet in front of him he 1s sure to come off. 
The greatest difficulty most beginners have in leaping 
is to keep their hands down. Nervousness makes them 
throw up their hands as the horse makes his spring. 
This fault must be overcome, not only because of the bad 
appearance that tt gives to the rider, but because wt hurts 
the mouth of the horse, makes him blunder into his fences, 
and may cause him to take an unconquerable dislike to 
qumping. veep 

Keep the horse’s head straight for the leap, with reins 
in each hand. The knees holding tight, and the legs on, 
behind the girths. Reserve the tight closmg of the knees 
until you are within a few yards of the jump, givehim his 
head when he rises, lean back when he is coming down, 
pick him up when he has landed, and then move on at the 
original pace. Take care not to pull him wp too soon or 
he may land in the middle of the jump. Buck jumps, 
three feet high and ten feet apart, afford excellent practice, 
when once a strong seat has been secured; tilting at the 
ring, picking up a stirrup-iron with a lance pole, and 
other exercises, may be practised when riders are well 
advanced. | 
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QUESTIONS. | ANSWERS. 

Occasion may occur on service when a 
dragoon may be obliged to swim his 
horse. If he knows how to do so, it may be done with 
safety. Ignorance of the proper mode may be fatal to 
both man and horse. The rider should take up and 
cross his stirrups to prevent the horse entangling himself 
with them; he should quit the bit rein, and scarcely feel 
the bridoon, and any attempt to guide the horse must be 
by the slightest touch possible ; he should lean his chest 
as much over the horse’s withers as he can, throwing his 
weight forward, and holding the mane to prevent the 
rush of water carrying him backwards. If the horse 
appears distressed, a man who cannot swim may with 
safety hold the mane and throw himself out flat on the 
water, thereby relieving the horse from his weight; 
when the horse comes into his depth he may again drop 
into the saddle. The horse may to a great extent be 
guided by splashing water against his head. 


Swimming a horse. 


A double feeling of the inward rein, 


What Aids are re- supported by a pressure oftheoutward leg. 


quired to incline? 


SSAA a The leading file keeps the direction, 
dressing be the remainder conform to him, and dress 
sie by seeing the cheek and back of the 

shoulder of the second file from him, keeping three 

yards and a half from knee to knee. 


— dtl 


CROSS AIDS. 


Change the position of the horse’s 
Aids from right a y 

half pass to left head, stay the forehand with the left 

steht ya) rein, circle the croup round with the left 
leg, then lead the shoulders off with the right rein. 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


Alas Hota!) Hun) Change the position of the horse’s 
ee pass to left head, close the right leg, and lead the 
rae shoulders off with the left rein. 


Aldi ships Hane | 4 Stay the forehand with the right rein, 
half pass toright circle the croup round with the left leg ; 
pass shoulder-in, 

when turned, lead the shoulders off 
with the right rein. 


ae Change the position of the horse’s 
Aids from right : | ‘ 

half pass to left head, stay the forehand with the left rein, 

pass shoulder- circle the croup round with the right leg ; 


ve when turned, lead the shoulders off with 
the left rein. 


a Stay the hind quarters with the right 

ids from right ! ' 

pass to right pass leg, circle the forehand round with the 
shoulder-out, —-_ right rein, the left leg closed to prevent 

the haunches flying out. 


A double feeling of the right rein, a 

aoe from "7g"! stronger pressure of the right leg sup- 

uti pass ported by the left leg and rein, the horse 

turning on his centre; when turned, 

change the position of the horse’shead, and lead the 
shoulders off with the left rein. 


Aids from right The same as the preceding answer. 
pass shoulder-in 


toleft passshoul- 
der-out. onan 


Stay the forehand with the right rein, 
Aids from right , : 

passtoright pass circle the croup round with the left leg ; 
Cecchetti when turned, lead the shoulders off with 

the right rein. 


] i 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


Serer EES emer e 


Change the position of the horse’s 
Aids from right sa : ; 

pass to left pass head, stay the forehand with the left rein, 

shoulder-out. circle the croup round with the right leg ; 


when turned, lead the shoulders off with the left rein. 


NoTE.—To question these Aids as performed from the 
left rein, it will only be necessary to substitute in the 
questions and answers “‘ Left” for ‘‘Right” and ‘‘Right” 
for ‘‘ Left.” 


RIDING SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


The Riding Master should endeavour to vary the exer- 
cises aS much as the proficiency of his class will allow so as 
to prevent the horses becoming so accustomed to the 


. routine of the daily lesson that they go round of their own 


accord and require no riding, and also to obtain and keep 
the attention of his pupils. Instead of the riding lesson 
being monotonous it should not have a dull moment in it 
from beginning to end, for combinations of the following 
exercises with shoulder-out and in, riding without stirrups, 
pass, tilting at the ring with or without a leap, leaping, 
wrestling on horseback, saving the colours, etc, etc., will 
always make the lesson interesting, even to lookers-on, to 
say nothing of the proficiency they induce in the pupils. 

The following by no means exhausts the list of possible 
exercises. All should be first practiced at the walk before 
being attempted at the trot or the canter. 


THE INCLINE.—Ride round the school, and, when you 
come to the first marker on a long wall, incline your horse 
away from the wall by the use of the inner rein and outer 
leg; ride straight up to the last marker on the opposite 
side of the school; then use your inner leg and rein to dress 
your horse parallel to the wall, and continue on round the 
school. Get as much dash as you can into the movement, 
riding your horse well up to his bit at a collected trot of 
medium pace. 

The incline can also be commenced by a turn away at 
right angles from the wall and finished by a turn towards it. 

THE CIRCLE.—In a properly proportioned school a circle 
should take up just one-third of it, so that three circles or 
rings can be kept going at one and the same time. In 
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circling be most particular that the hind feet of your horse 
follow exactly the track made by his fore feet. If he 
throws his quarters outwards apply your outward leg, and 
if inwards your inward one. 

When, after nearly completing the circle, and when the 
leading file is about one horse’s length from the wall, the 
order is given to “ change,” the leading file turns his horse 
sharply and continues round the school in the new direc- 
tion. Each one of the class is to ride his horse smartly up 
to within one horse’s length of the wall before applying the 
aids to change the direction. 

DOWN THE CENTRE.—When you come to the centre 
marker turn your horse at right angles and ride down the 
centre of the school to the marker at the other end. There 
turn your horse again the same way as before, unless the 
order to “change” is given when you turn to the other 
hand. | 

SERPENTINE.— This is a series of half circles of equal 
size joined by straight lines. When executed at the canter 
this is a splendid exercise for change of leg, and, when 
ridden with proper precision, is by no means easy. 

FIGURE OF EIGHT.—This is an advanced form of the 
serpentine, involving two changes of leg. In teaching it 
care must be taken to decrease the size of the circles very 
gradually. 

LEADING FILE EXERCISE.—This is an admirable exer- 
cise for teaching beginners to control their horses. The 
class 1s walked slowly round the school. When the order 
“leading file only—trot” is given the leading file is to 
apply the aids necessary to make his horse advance at a 
collected trot till within two horse’s lengths of the rear file, 
where he pulls up to the walk. The remainder of the class 
are to walk their horses and not permit them to dance 
about. The leading file is to ride his horse well into the 
corners of the school and to pull him up with his haunches 
under him—not on his forehead with his head thrust out 
and boreing down. 
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The file who was originally second now becomes the 
leader, and is put through the same exercise, and so on. 
When the class is more advanced the order to canter may 
be given instead of the one to trot. Later on to gallop. 

FILES TO THE FRONT.—The class walk their horses 
round the school in single file and are then numbered off, 
Ty, 9h dal Geeta. 

When the order “even files to the front” is given the 
2nd, 4th, 6th, and other files whose numbers are even feel 
their inward rein, close their outward leg, and increase their 
pace to a trot, so as to pass the horse in front of them. The 
odd files are not to increase their pace and are to care- 
fully preserve their distances so as to leave room for the 
even files to take up their places in front of them ; when the 
even files have passed the horse in front of them they feel 
their outward rein, close their inward leg, dress their horse 
up parallel to the wall, and resume the walk. 

The order “ Odd files to the front” is then given, and 
Nos. 1 (who is now riding second file), 3, 5, 7, etc., perform 
the same movement just executed by the even files. The 
class is then in its original order, and the exercise can be 
repeated. When this is done at the trot the files ordered 
to the front have to canter to get there. When the class 
canters the files advancing have to gallop. 

FILES TO THE REAR.—The class walks and is numbered 
‘off as above. Then the order “ Odd files to the rear” is 
given and the leading, 3rd, 5th, 7th, and other odd files feel 
their inward rein, apply the outward leg, and turn their 
horses inwards so as to bring them round behind the horse 
that previously was behind them. Thus the leading file 
takes the place of No. 3, No. 3 takes the place of No. 5, 
and so on. Then the order “Even files to the rear” is 
given, and in the same manner, No. 2 takes the place of No. 
4, No. 4 that of No. 6, and so on. 

PICKING UP THE STIRRUP.—Iwo wine boxes, one on 
the top of the other (or some other such support), are 
placed opposite the central marker of a long wall, and about 
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3ft. from the wall, so that a horse can just comfortably pass 
between the boxes and the wall. On the edge nearest to 
the wall of the upper box a stirrup iron is placed at right 
angles to the track (not parallel to it). 

The rider begins by walking his horse past the boxes, 
and at the same time leans down and picks up the iron with 
his right hand held with the knuckles towards his horse’s 
tail and the finger tips pointing forwards. 


To do this, just before the horse comes to the boxes, the. 


rider passes both his reins into the full of his left hand and 
then presses his left hand, with the first closed on the reins, 
on to the left side of his horse’s neck, near the withers. 
The rider obtains his support from the pressure of his left 
hand on the horse’s neck and from the crook formed by his 
left wrist. 


To begin with the iron should not be placed higher than 
the level of the rider’s foot, but it can be rapidly lowered 
till an active young man can pick it up from off the ground. 
The pace of the horse is to gradually be increased from 
the walk, as the rider becomes more expert, to the trot, 
canter, and gallop. The stirrup iron may also be picked 
up with a light bamboo, about 7ft. long, held in the centre, 
and used as a lance. In this case the stirrup iron rests on 
a box that raises it about 8in. from the ground. This 


exercise is commenced at a trot and the pace is gradually — 


increased, as the riders become more expert, to the canter 
and then to the gallop. 


onera 


HUNTING. 


Hunting, the sport of Kings, is undoubtedly the best 
possible recreation for all, both old and young, who are so 
lucky as to be able to take part in it. With ordinary care 
hunting is also one of the best health-restorers that can be 
administered to the over-worked brain or fever-shaken 


body. 
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As hunting countries vary so greatly, it is impossible to 
give general directions that would apply to getting along 
to the best advantage over stone walls, Irish banks, Cam- 
bridgeshire dykes, oxers, timber, etc., etc. which oiten 
require not only special horses but special horsemen to 
negotiate them properly. 

But I wish to write just a few words on riding to hounds 
and on hunters.’ I have seen men taking leaps in the 
hunting field at the greatest danger both to horse and 
rider, the rider holding on by the reins with one hand, with 
the other clutching at the pomel of his saddle, both knees 
sticking out right and left instead of being where they 
could get a good grip of the saddle, the rider standing up 
in his stirrups with all his weight on the leathers, and his 
seat nine inches above the level of the saddle. The horse, 
being thoroughly upset by his rider’s antics, and feeling free 
from all control, is “all over the shop.” The result is a 
collar bone cracked, or something of that sort. Verdict, 
plenty of nerve and courage but no knowledge. 


Good riders will seldom tell the bad ones how to improve 
their riding, but will rather enjoy the sport of their mishaps, 
and will crack an after-dinner joke about “ Mr. So-and-5o, 
who came another awful cropper to-day.” 


Now, if Mr. So-and-So would only go to a competent 
riding-master and ask him to point out to him his weak 
points, and to tell him how to overcome his deficiencies, he 
would not long make sport for others to jibe at, but would 
soon learn to feel so much at home in the saddle that he 
would enjoy to the full the galloping and jumping part of 
every run he was in. 


And if Mr. So-and-So’s hunters could speak they would 
tell you that now that their master has learnt how to ride 
it is a great pleasure to carry him through a good run, and 
now they can enjoy the fun instead of having their mouth 
punished as a reward for their best efforts and their temper 


upset by the unsteady seat and swinging legs of their rider. © 
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My advice to all hunting men who are not fine horsemen 
is “ Go to a capable riding-master and let him teach you.” 
He will show you how to grip your saddle firmly, where the 
best grip is to be obtained, how to guide your horse surely 
and to control him with certainty in all his paces. Five 
pounds laid out in lessons may save you hundreds and 
hundreds in surgeon’s bills and horseflesh. 

I also think and advise that both hunters and hacks 
should have a little suppling, in their case this must not be. © 
overdone. Gentle suppling makes the horse obedient and 
in every way a better mount, handy at obeying the leg and 
the reins, safer as a jumper, and unlikely to cross his legs. 

As the horse has four legs it is desirable that each leg _ 
should carry an equal portion of the weight of the horse 
and the weight of the rider. But instead of this being done 
we constantly see one leg, or two legs, doing all the work of 
the four. If you wish your horses to last you as long as 
possible, and to carry you safely, learn to distribute the 
weights equally over his four legs. 


POLO. 


I have no desire to criticise the Rules of the game of 
Polo, or the tactics of the players, but I do wish that it were 
more generally recognised that no one can be even a 
moderately good Polo player unless he thoroughly under- 
stands the aids and is capable of applying them. 

Why do the cavalry win such a large proportion of their 
matches? Simply because they have been taught the proper 
use of their hands and legs, and so can control their ponies, 
in all their different movements, on the Polo ground. 

I have seen at all the great Polo grounds, in London and 
elsewhere, some of the worst possible riding and some of 
the best. One very usual result of bad riding is this, the 
rider strikes at the ball with his right hand, from back to 
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front, and at the same time involuntarily throws up his left | 


hand and gives his pony a great jerk in the mouth. If the 
pony is not thrown down by this he has received a good 
lesson not to get too near to the ball if he can help it. 
Again, in striking at the ball, many players hold on with 
the calf and heel of the right leg, and this forces the pony 
away from the ball and causes the striker to miss it, from 
want of support from the outer leg. 

All Polo players should begin by gaining complete 
mastery of the aids, and anyone who wishes to play, but who 


has not been well drilled in the aids, cannot do better than 


go to some competent riding-master and get him to teach 
them these essentials. This knowledge would save his 
ponies much useless suffering and improve his riding to an 
incredible extent. 

A thorough knowledge of the Art of Riding is also a 
policy of insurance against danger in the hunting-field, 
battle-field, or polo ground. : 


LADIES’ EQUITATION. 


Let us glance for a moment at the lady, the horse, the 
saddle, and the habit, each and all of which must receive 
careful attention before the combined effect can be pro- 
nounced satisfactory. | 

Many a girl who, on her feet, looks smart and stylish, 
becomes very much the reverse when she appears on horse- 
back. Yet a graceful woman never looks so well as she 
does on horseback, providing that she has been properly 
taught how to sit and how to manage her horse. 

Finished riding is not a thing that “ comes naturally” to 
any woman, and no such thing as a self-taught lady rider of 
the highest class has ever been seen. 

When a lady begins to take instruction in riding she 
usually finds riding school exercises very hard work. 
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Pounding along a straight road is not nearly such hard 
work for the rider, but, on the other hand, the amount of 
instruction that can be conveyed to a pupil out-of-doors is 
exceedingly limited. 


It is well for the lady, before she begins a course of riding 
lessons, to get herself into a modified form of training for 
the work she will have to do. Tennis is a capital prepara- 
tion for riding, and so is any other form of exercise that 
tries the wind. Gymnastics, or even the first three Exten- 
sion and Balance Motions (page 25) may be recommended. 
These can be performed on foot just as well as on horse- 
back, adding as a fourth practice the following :—Bend 
_ slowly backward and then forward, as far as possible, 
without bending the knees ; fifth practice: Lean to the left 
and right alternately, touching the leg as near the foot as 
possible. } 

THE LADY’S HORSE. 


The lady’s horse should be perfectly broken as well as 
naturally docile, with a good mouth and safe action. A 
proper average height for a lady's horse is 15 hands. Much 
depends on the taste of the rider but, as a rule, anything 
above 15.2 hands is too conspicuous. It is, of course, 
desirable that he should be handsome and well bred, but it 
must likewise be remembered that a tall and well-grown 
horsewoman always looks best when mounted on a horse of 
some substance, provided that he has good action, a fine 
coat, and tolerably good looks. A smaller lady should ride 
a smaller animal, but each should ride the horse that suits 
her best in its size, style, and paces. 


A lady rarely-can give her horse enough exercise to. 


prevent him from getting above himself and becoming 
restive. Most well-bred hacks require two hours’ walking 
exercise daily, besides what they get from their mistress. 
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THE SIDE SADDLE. 


With regard to the side saddle, some caution should be 
exercised. It is not always practicable to keep a saddle for 


each horse, although it would be very desirable to do so, — 


but the next best thing is to get a saddle that fits the lady. 
It can then be stuffed as required so as to fit any horse that 
has to carry it. Saddles vary in length from 16 to 21 
inches ; and, of course, they vary in age and weight. The 
best plan is to try a number of old saddles until a really 
good and comfortable fit is found, when one of the same 
dimensions may be ordered from an expert in the making 
of ladies’ saddles. Second-hand saddles usually prove to 
_be unsatisfaetory, and to order a new saddle that will fit the 
rider is probably the best economy. 


With very young girls it has, doubtless, a good effect to 
let them ride both on the near and off side, but when they 
are grown up it is better to let the habit of riding on one 
side become second nature and not to disturb it. 


DRESS. 


No woman can ride well if she be at all tightly laced, to 
say nothing of the danger this practice causes to any lady 
who mounts a horse. The stay busk (if any be worn) 
should be very short, or it may be forced into the thigh of 
the wearer. Gloves should be very soft, and at least one 
size larger than those habitually worn. The hair should be 
done up tightly, and the whole costume neat and severely 
simple in style. A stock will be found to be more comfort- 
able to ride in than a linen collar. | 


A safety skirt is not a necessity, but this, in some form or 


other, is now very generally adopted, and is certainly safer 
than an ordinary skirt in the event of the wearer getting a 
fall. The skirt should be fitted whilst the lady is on horse- 
back. 

F 
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THE WHIP. 


This is a most essential part of a lady’s equipment, for, in 
her case, the whip has to take the place of one of the legs of 
a male rider. The lady’s whip should not be too short (30 
inches is about right), and it should be as stiff as possible. 
A flexible “ swishy ” whip is liable to tickle a horse when he 
jumps about a little, and thus to further excite him just 
when this is least wanted. 

Should a lady attempt to educate a horse it is welt for her 
to replace the whip by a very light broomstick. ‘Ihe horse 
can be lightly tapped with this when necessary, and, though 
it will not cut or sting him, he may thus be taught to obey 
it as he would the leg. 


LADIES TO UNDERSTAND SADDLING AND BRIDLING. 


Ladies should be carefully and repeatedly instructed in 
the various items which come under the head of Bridling in 
the foregoing pages, and also in those included under 
Saddling, so far as they apply to a lady’s saddle (see p. 11), 
they will find the knowledge and experience thus obtained 
most useful in enabling them, when a horse is brought 
round, to see at a glance whether he is turned out comfort- 
ably and correctly. Restiveness and accidents may thus 
be obviated, for when a horse becomes unmanageable it is 
generally from preventable causes. 


LADIES MOUNTING AND DISMOUNTING. 


To mount her horse, a lady walks up close to the saddle, 
takes the snaffle reins with the left hand, and places them, 
with the whip, in the right hand, with which she then takes 
hold of the top crutch. The lady next turns to the left, 
facing in the same direction as the horse, places her left 
hand on the left shoulder of the mounting assistant, and her 
left foot in the palms of his hands. Then, on the word 
mount, she straightens the left knee, springing from the 
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right foot, while the assistant, who must be close to the 
horse, raises himself erect, and the lady is placed on the 
saddle. She faces to the left, and with the right hand on 
the crutch and the other on the cantle, slightly raises herself, 
and the assistant pulls her skirt straight and smooth. The 
lady next carries the right leg over the top of the crutch, 
rests it on the pommel, and places the ball of her left foot 
on the stirrup-iron, changing the reins to the left hand. 

To dismount, take the reins in the right hand, bring the 
right leg over the crutch, and take the left foot out of the 
stirrup; see that the skirt is all clear, take hold of both 
crutches, and lower the body lightly to the ground. Or, 
dismount with the left hand on a man’s arm and the right 
on the top crutch. 

To mount without help, face the saddle, put the reins on 
the left arm, let out the stirrup leather, take hold of the 
lower crutch with the left hand, in which also hold the whip, 
then take the stirrup in the right hand and the reins in the 
left, put the right foot in the stirrup, taking care that the 
toe does not touch the horse’s side, place the right hand on 
the top crutch, and spring into the saddle from the left 
foot, while pulling with both hands. Then settle the seat as 
usual, and correct the length of the stirrup. : 


THE LADY’S POSITION IN THE SADDLE. 


The lady should sit quite square to the front, and she will 
be the better able to do so if, when settling down in her 
seat, she throws her right shoulder well back and looks, for 
a moment, to her right rear. This will bring her into a 
straightforward position in the centre of the saddle, which 
she should endeavour to maintain keeping body and head 
erect, 

The shoulders should be thrown well back, and be kept 
level. There should be the breadth of a finger between the 
calf of the right leg and the crutch, the right heel should be 


a little drawn back, and the toes of each foot should point 
BF 2 
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to the front. The stirrup will be the right length if the 
rider can insert the palm of her left hand between her leg 
and the crutch when the knee is bent. If the stirrup leather 
is shorter, the knee is likely to be bruised, and if longer 
there will be an extra bearing on the off side, which means 
a bad seat, and a probable sore shoulder for the horse. The 
weight of the rider should be in the middle of the saddle, 
and by no means on the back part of it. This is a most 
necessary warning, because the backs of ladies’ horses are 
more frequently injured by the weight which their riders 
place far back in the saddle, than by any other cause. It 
iS an Open question whether side-saddles should not be so 
made that the rider cannot put her weight too far back, but 
it is, at least right, to point out that prevalent error, which 
each horsewoman should try to rectify for herself. 


THE LADY'S REINS. 


The little finger of the bridle hand should be placed 
between the reins when a single rein bridle is used, and 
after a light and even feeling of the mouth has been 
obtained, the end should be passed over the forefinger, and 
the thumb should be closed on the reins. When a double 
rein bridle is used, the third finger of the bridle hand is 
placed between the curb reins, and the last three fingers 
between the snaffle reins, the ends of both being turned 
over the fore finger, and the thumb closed on them, thus the 
little finger divides the near, and the second finger the off 
reins. This is preferable to holding the reins in the reverse 
position, viz.: with the third finger between the snaffle 
reins, and the curb reins outside; the greater leverage 
should, of course, be on the snaffle. When a lady rides with 
the reins in both hands, if a single rein bridle is used, she 
‘passes the near rein between the third and little fingers of 
the left hand, and the off rein between the corresponding 
fingers of the right hand. The free part of the rein, if any, 
should be passed over the left fore-finger with the thumb 
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pressed on it. When both hands are employed with a 
double rein bridle the little finger of the right hand is placed 
between the off reins, the snaffle rein being outside. As a 
rule there should be a stronger feeling on the snaffle than 
on the curb reins, but they should all convey the gentle and 
yielding pressure which comes from lightness of hand. The 
thumb of the bridle hand should point across the body, the 
wrist be rounded outwards, and be held about four inches 
from the body, and not higher than the elbow. When reins 
are in both hands, the distance between the hands should 
be from four to six inches. The elbows should be close to 
the sides, and the arms perpendicular from the shoulder to 
the elbow. 

It is, however, not to be expected that any lady can 
manage her bridle hand with dexterity, or with comfort to 
herself and her horse, until she has learned, by assiduous 
practice, to sit firmly and easily in her saddle; she may 
then change her reins from one hand to the other, drop 
them on the horse’s withers, and take them up with the 
right hand or the left, disposing of them in the way already 
described. Facility in handling the reins, and in placing 
them with precision and fineness of touch, between the 


‘proper fingers, is of the utmost importance to the horse- 


woman, and is an accomplishment that will go far to insure 
her safety on horseback. By perseverance it will become 
as easy as knitting, or any other movement of the hands, 
that is mechanically performed. 

When a lady has learned to mount, and been placed in 
the correct position on horseback, she should be directed to 
ride round the school or manége at a walk, and until her 
seat has been fairly confirmed she should have a snatfile 
bridle only, and hold a rein in each hand. The exercises for 
ladies should begin at “ Walk, March” (p. 19), and should 
be carried on in accordance with the quotations from “ The 
Book of Aids,” so far as they are applicable to ladies. To 


- obviate repetition, ladies and instructors are referred to that 


portion of the Guide. 
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In all the exercises in which the pressure of both legs is 
prescribed, it is to be understood, that the pressure of the 
lady’s whip answers to that of the right leg. When a lady 
moves from the halt to the walk she brings back the me 
heel and touches the horse with her whip on the off side, 
the same time easing the reins. When the horse moves 
she feels the reins again. The same aids are applied for’ 
the trot: but for the canter the whip should be applied on 
the off shoulder when cantering to the right, and on the 
near shoulder when cantering to the left. It is easier for a 
lady on an ordinary side saddle when her horse canters to 
the right or, in other words, leads off with the right foot. 
The most difficult pace is the trot. In order to be able to 
trot well and have a thoroughly independent seat, a lady 
should ride under instruction for three months without 
rising. At the end of that time she will probably be beau- 
tifully balanced, feel absolutely safe, have a firm seat and 
perfect hands, and be able to go anywhere. It may be said 
that the ordeal is severe, but on the other hand the results 
are most gratifying. The rise at the trot can then be done 
with evident ease and with only a slight motion. The rider 
is square to her front and sits in the centre of her saddle. 
If those ladies who ride obliquely, facing their left front, 
swinging their legs and rising high in the air, could see 
themselves at the trot as others see them, they would be , 
ready to suffer much inconvenience and make great sacri- 
fices to unlearn so unsightly and injurious a habit. It must 
not, however, be inferred that to become a fairly good rider 
a lady requires three months without rising in the stirrup. 
A shorter time may make a considerable improvement, but 
as with soldiers, so with horsewomen, it is the long period 
without rising that gives the strongest and best seat and 
consequently the best hands. : 

With regard to the general principle, some writers insist 
that until beginners have been well established in the 
saddle they should not be allowed to touch the reins. This 
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is theoretically correct, but it is less necessary in the case of 
ladies. Young riders keep themselves in their place with 
the help of the bridle, but there are practical difficulties to 
be met with when an attempt is made to deprive them of 
that support. Ifa ride consists of a good number of pupils, 
the most feasible plan is to let them have their snaffle reins, 
but to keep them at a walk till they have got a good posi- 
tion, and as far as possible, to prevent them from bearing 
heavily on the horses’ mouths. Ladies are superior to men 
in lightness of hand, and they learn more quickly how to 
ride and manage a horse. Perhaps their natural kindness 
has its influence on these constitutionally sensitive animals. 
In any case, kind treatment goes a long way with the horse, 
and a lump or two of sugar judiciously bestowed will make 
him a confiding friend. It is sad to think how brutally and 
ungratefully he is used in this Christian country, and most 
brutally in his old age. 


ONE WORD ON CHILDREN. 


A word may be said here on the way in which children 
are often taught to ride, and it must be a word of warning. 
It is charitable to suppose that the parents of these infants 
do not know at what pace they are dragged at the heels of 
a groom who, as a rule, looks straight before him and seems 
to think of nobody but himself. Although the spectacle is 
of frequent occurrence in the Row, it has not ceased to be 
alarming. A child requires far more attention and super- 
vision than an older person does; the strength of the child 
is much smaller than his spirits, and it is easy to cause per- 
manent injury by overtaxing it. His riding lessons should, 
therefore, be given with less publicity and greater sedate- 
ness; they should also be carefully graduated so as to 
develop his powers and growth before fast riding in the 
Park is permitted. ! 


THE TRAINING OF HORSES. 
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‘*MADE HORSES NEVER MADE HANDS,” 


It is of the very first importance to anyone who aspires to 
become a horseman (or a horsewoman) that they should 
thoroughly understand both the theory and practice of 
training horses. 

Without this knowledge no one can hope to ride a horse 
to the best advantage or to know the best way of checking 
a horse that misbehaves itself. | 

Further, the training of, say, even three horses of no great 
spirit will give the pupil who has trained them, under the © 
Supervision of a competent riding-master, great firmness of 
seat ; the process of “ making” their mouths till they answer 
perfectly to every indication of the reins will “make ” the 
pupil's hands more than would the riding for years of ready- 
made horses ; and the various difficulties the pupil will have 
to overcome, as they present themselves, will give him more 
horse-knowledge than he could gain by reading all the 
books on Riding that have ever been written. 

For a man to become an ideal trainer of horses it is neces- 
sary that he be young, strong, long and spare in the leg, of 
good courage, have his temper completely under control, 
possess endless patience, be blessed with indomitable per- 
severance, be genuinely fond of horses, and have excep- 
tional opportunities for learning both the theory and routine 
of the trainer’s art. Rather a tall order! 

To succeed as a trainer of horses you must never be 
unjust to them, that is, you must NEVER punish a horse 
unless you are POSITIVE that it has wilfully disobeyed you. 
Nor must the horse ever, under any circumstances, be 
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allowed to have its own way or to take the initiative in 
anything. 

It is greatly to the advantage of all owners of young 
horses to be sufficiently conversant with horse-training to 
be competent to “ keep an eye” on any horse-breaker they 
may have to employ. To do this effectually the owner 
should have a good practical knowledge of the nature and 
ways of horses, and of the best means of bringing out their 
good qualities and of subduing their bad ones. 

Badly trained horses either throw their nose up in the air, 
shake their head, and are constantly trying to pull the reins 
out of the rider’s hands, or else they carry their head very 
low with the neck thrust forward. Thus an undue propor- 
tion of the weight of its body, and that of its rider, is thrown 
upon the shoulders, and causes the fore feet to work close 
to the ground; they over-reach, that is to say, they strike 
the heels of their fore feet with the toes of their hind feet, 
causing a clicking noise, and rendering the fore legs liable 
to be cut; they are nervous and liable to bring both them- 
selves and their rider to grief; they are liable to become 
restive and then to frustrate all attempts of their rider to 
restrain them. | 

It is impossible to bribe a horse into behaving itself. 
Although it readily extends a leg or executes any other 
movement that it knows by experience will bring it sugar or 
some other reward, no amount of sugar will prevent it 


shying, kicking, or bucking. But fear of punishment may 


prevent it misbehaving itself, in fact, fear of punishment 
usually acts with horses as a deterrent, but not always so. 


It is the object of most good horsemen to make friends of 


their horses. The horse will usually be found willing and 
ready to obey every order from a rider that is its friend, 


provided, of course, that the rider is horseman enough to 
make his wishes clearly understood by the horse, and that 
the horse is supple enough (sufficiently trained) to be able 


to execute that which is demanded of it. 
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The majority of riding horses offered for sale have been 
“broken” (not trained) by being sat upon for five or six 
hours a day, till their spirit is subdued, and by being 
unmercifully thrashed. Such horses are never comfortable 
mounts and are sure to “ break out” sooner or later, when 
they require “ putting into their places” by a dose of the 
same drastic treatment by which they were subdued. 


A horse kindly and thoroughly trained after the system 
recommended in this book is trained once and for all, is a 
safe and comfortable mount, and, even when fresh, will 
render ready obedience to a competent rider. 


Florses that are broken by severity alone, and who do not 
know what it is to be rewarded by kindness for doing well, 
are unreliable because they are continually trying to evade 
doing whatever their master requires of them. 


Training by kindness does not mean that the horse is 
only to be coaxed, and that punishment is never to be used, 
but it means that punishment is never inflicted unless the 
horse disobeys an order that the trainer is perfectly certain 
that it understands, and, even then, the punishment is to be 
inflicted without temper. 


When a young horse is brought up for training the treat- 
ment which he at first receives should depend very much 
on his age and past history. The general practice is to 
feed him almost entirely on bran mashes for the first forty- 
eight hours, and perhaps give a ball soon after his arrival. 
His exercise during the first three days should not be more - 
than 20 minutes’ walking ‘exercise each morning and 
afternoon. 


The age at which training should be begun depends 
entirely upon the build of the horse. Short-legged, active 
young horses can begin gentle training at three years old, 
whilst large and loosely-built horses are better left alone 
till five or even six. Some of the trainers of horses for the 
Circus ring do not begin upon a horse till he is eight or nine. 
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Drops of sweat standing like beads upon a horse’s coat— 
not a general moisture—shows that his strength is being 
over-taxed. 

By longing a horse after a good system he can be trained 
in a very short time; his powers are developed, his action 
is improved, his speed is increased, he is made supple and 
elegant in his movements, is given a perfect mouth, 1s 
rendered free from nervousness, and is made docile and 
rideable before a rider is placed on his back. 

This system is in every way preferable to the old one at 
putting up on the untrained horse a rough-rider who simply 
stuck to his saddle till the animal either threw itself down 
or gave in from exhaustion. 

The tackle required for training a young horse, or an old 
horse that has not been properly trained, consists of a large 
plain snaffle with india-rubber covering, called a mouthing 
snaffle, a dumb-jockey, a longing rein, and a longing whip. 

The make of dumb-jockey that I prefer has a single stout 
square iron upright rising from the horse’s back, a hook to 
hold the reins slides up and down on this, and can be fixed 
at any height by means of a thumb-screw. There are two or 
three rings, on each side of the roller, to take the side reins. 

The horse’s head is raised by raising the screw hook, and 
his nose can be pulled in as desired by the side reins. No 
rubber or springs in the reins. | 

The raising of the head must be done gently and very 
gradually, or serious injury may be caused to the glands 
under the small part of the throat, where the head joins the 
neck. If these should swell up—from the training being 
too much hurried—they must be gently rubbed twice daily 
with some soothing embrocation until they subside. 

No exact instructions can be given for raising the head, 
or for pulling in the nose, because the tightness of rein that 
suits one horse would completely spoil another one. 

In order that the horse may move in good form the head 
should be raised till the nose is on a level with the top of 
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the horse’s shoulder, and the nose is pulled in till the face. 
of the horse is at an angle of 45° to the ground. Till the 
trainer has had great experience he can hardly advance too 
Slowly in this matter. If the horse’s nose is too much pulled 
in towards his chest he cannot breathe freely. 

The longing rein is a piece of broad webbing about 8 
yards long, with a spring hook at one end and a loop at the 
other. In snapping on the spring hooks of the side reins 
and longe see that the springs are away from the horse and 
not towards him, so that the hook may not tear him in the 
event of his getting a fall. 

The longing whip should be at least 1 7ft. from the butt 
to the point, so that the trainer, when standing in the centre 
of a 42ft. circle, can at any time touch the horse. Six feet 
six inches is a convenient length for the stick, and a tapered 
lash of solid leather, as used abroad for driving teams of 
post horses and for circus work, is perhaps the best. 

The greatest difficulty in training a horse is to get him to 
understand what it is that the trainer wishes him to do. 


The best way to get the horse to understand is to be very 


gentle with him and to pat and reward him whenever he 
does well. Want of obedience in a young horse is more 
frequently caused by the trainer not knowing how to make 
the horse understand him than from the horse declining to 
do that which he knows the trainer wants him to do. 


The first step in training a horse is to get him to allow 
himself to be led forwards at a walk. To teach him this 
place him alongside the wall of the school, and facing to the 
right. Put on a snaffle, and a saddle loosely girthed. Snap 
the longing rein on to the off side ring of the snaffle. Take 
hold of the longing rein, with your left hand, at about eight 
inches from the horse’s mouth. Hold the rest of the rein 
coiled up, in your right hand. Takea straight cutting whip 
in your right hand, with the point downwards, and hide it 
by your right leg from the horse. Now take a step forwards 
and, if the horse follows, pat and reward him to let him 
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know that he has done what you wanted. If he refuses to 
move tap him, behind your back, with the point of the whip. 
The whip should touch the horse just behind the girths. 

When the horse leads forward readily longing may be 
begun. The upper reins should be shortened till the. bit 
just touches the horse’s mouth, and the side reins should not 
be used at all unless absolutely necessary. 

‘Throughout the longing the horse is to be made to bend 
and look in the direction he is to take, so that in longing a 
horse to the right the off side rein (or reins) should be 
buckled up two or even three holes tighter than the near 
rein (or reins). : 

The dumb-jockey is not intended, as some suppose, as a 
punishment, but to assist in preparing the young horse to 
carry a rider and to make him ridable before he is mounted. 
The two reins on each side of the dumb-jockey should be 
of leather because, if india-rubber or other spring reins are 
used, the horse is almost sure to learn to lean on the bit and 
to toss his head about. This is in any case an unpleasant 
trick, and may lead to the rider being pulled out of the 
saddle. 

On wet days, or when no other practice can be given to 
him, the young-horse may stand, with the dumb-jockey on 
him, in a loose box or on the pillar reins, but he must not 
be reined up too tightly or he will become hard mouthed 
and a borer. 

A harness horse should never be allowed to canter whilst 
being longed. A horse can be halted by the longing rein, 
or checked from cantering, by the trainer sending a “ wave ” 
up the rein. This motion must be seen to be fully under- 
stood, but children are fond of laying out a skipping rope 
and sending “ waves” up it. | 

Horses whose mouths have been spoilt and made “ hard ” 
by unskilful riding or driving can usually be greatly 
improved by careful longing and the use of the dumb- 
jockey. But such horses should not be ridden by niders 
who are at all prone to hold on by the reins. 
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FOR THE FIRST WEEK of training a young horse’s daily 
work should be about as follows. Lead him round the 
circle once or twice. Then step away from him to the 
centre of the circle and urge him forward by clicking the 
tongue and by the whip if necessary. A slow trot is what 
is wanted. Let him go round about ten times and then 
pull him gently up to you in the centre of the circle, by 
means of the longing rein. Pat and reward him. The 
reins are always to be unhooked when the horse comes up 
to his trainer. The horse looks upon this as a reward, and 
it gives him a chance to stretch out his neck of which he is 
sure to avail himself. Pats are best given to a horse on 
his neck. Two turns of about twenty each to the right and 
one turn of ten to the left is ample for the day’s work during 
the first week. 

In all longing two turns should generally be given to the 
right to one to the left, as the near fore is what is called the 
“mother” leg, and most horses are naturally more supple 
on the left side than on the right. 


When the horse has learnt to come up readily to his 
trainer, in the centre of the circle, he is to be taught to 
stretch out his fore legs. To teach this, first back the horse 
till his hind feet are close together. One hind foot must 
not be advanced further than the other one. Then draw 
the horse very gently forward by the snaffle and tap the 
back of one of his fore legs with the palm of your hand. 
As soon as he moves the leg forward pat and reward him. 
‘The other fore leg is treated in the same manner, and this 
is continued till the horse will stretch himself right out at 
the order “ Stand up.” This is useful in preventing a horse 
from fidgeting, makes him easy to mount, and adds to his 
appearance when halted. When a horse has been thus 
stretched out he should be backed a step before he is 
allowed to move forward, or he may strain himself. 


During the whole of the training the greatest care must 
be taken to prevent the horse slackening his pace, or 
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stopping, of his own accord. Should he attempt to do 
either he must instantly be urged forward by a sii of ine 
whip behind the girths. 


“ Making” the mouth of a young horse is popularly sup- 


‘posed to be the making of it tender, as if horses were foaled 


with naturally hard mouths. But this really is a hardening 
process. Examine the gums of a young horse two or three 
days after it has been first bitted and you will find them red 
and inflamed. If pressure is now made by the bit on these 
tender gums the horse will probably rear to escape the pain 
that the bit causes him. 

A “hard” mouth does not mean that the sau is insen- 
sitive, but that the horse either does not understand the 
rider's wishes or does not choose to obey them. 

FOR THE SECOND WEEK of training the lessons of the 
first week should be repeated, the head raised a little more, 
the duration of the trotting slightly increased, and the 
canter be commenced, but great care must be taken not to 
overdo it. The trainer should see that the horse canters 
true on each rein, with the inside fore leg (the one nearest 
to the trainer) leading. Reining back may now be com- 
menced, but only for a few steps at a time, and without 
putting much weight on the haunches. 


To teach the rein back, stand in front of the horse and 
take the near rein in your right hand and the off rein in 
your left hand. Place the horse’s head low, because this 
makes the movement easier for him. Note which of the 
horse’s fore legs is most advanced and feel the rein on that 
side till you get him to take one step back. Then halt and 
reward him. Then do the same with the other leg. Halt 
him. And so on. 


When the horse has learnt to rein back readily, and as 


his hocks and haunches grow stronger, you may very 
gradually raise his head. To be successful you must teach 


} reining back with the lightest hands, very slowly, and in 


every way gently. 


Lei 
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The next step is to teach the horse to cross his feet, and 
so to prepare him for the action of a rider’s hands and legs. 
Stand him with his nose to the wall and place yourself at 
his near shoulder. Take the near rein, about eight inches 


from the bit, in your left hand, and a cutting whip in your | 


right. Push the horse’s head from you with your left hand 
and with your right punch him very gently with the butt 
of the whip just behind the girths. If he obeys, and crosses 
his near fore foot over his off one all is well. Halt and 
reward him. But he may resist and try to push you against 
the wall, in which case you may have to use the butt of the 
whip pretty vigorously, pulling his head sowards you at the 
same time. If the trainer is himself well drilled in 
“ shoulder-out” he will seldom have any difficulty in 
teaching this movement to the horse. The horse is taught 
to cross the off fore foot over the near by the reverse means. 


These lessons should occupy from 20 to 25 minutes twice 
a day, in addition to which he ought to be led at a walk 
for an hour each day, with the dumb jockey on him, in the 
open air, and amongst traffic if possible. 

By the end of the second week of training the horse will 
probably begin to show an improvement in condition, but 
should he not yet do so he must be kept at the same gentle 
exercise for a few days longer. 


IN THE THIRD WEEK, or when the young horse is in 
condition, he may be mounted, but most carefully in all 
respects. If he 1s mounted too soon he will very probably 
be ruined. Judgment and experience are most needful to 
direct the whole process of training. It is advisable to 
longe the young horse, with the saddle and the dumb-jockey 
on it, for ten minutes or so before attempting to mount him. 

When ‘the trainer is in the saddle he should pat and 
reward the horse, and then be content with walking him 
once or twice round the school. See especially that the 
saddle is softly stuffed and lined, and that there are no 
lumps, or anything else that can possibly irritate the skin. 


| 
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The rubber-covered snaffle should still be used and the 
horse be worked on the circle at the walk, trot, and canter, 
varied by mounting and dismounting, bending to the right 
and the left, reining back, shoulder-in and out, and the pass 
to the right and left. These lessons should last for thirty 
minutes in the morning and twenty in the afternoon. 


After each of them the customary slice of carrot, or other 
reward for a good equine scholar, should be given. 


In teaching the canter the green horse must be closely 
watched to see that he canters true. If he canters false or 
disunited he is to be halted and started again. 


¢ 


The expert rider can “ pick” up his horse at the canter, 
and so make it canter higher and more brilliantly, by an 
invisible clenching of the fingers of the outer hand (raised) 


on the reins each time the horse is preparing Tor his next 


‘spring forward. 


When a horse shows signs of being inclined to “ play up ” 
in the school, either from freshness or temper, pull his head 
towards the wall and take him round the school two or 
three times at the shoulder-out. This will quickly take the 
nonsense out of him. 


To raise the head of the young horse, when you are 
riding him, raise your outward hand and lower your inward 
hand, then give some very slight vibrations to the upper 
rein. 


To force a bend at the poll of the neck, take both 
snaffle reins in the full of the left hand, which is to be kept 
fixed on the withers, then reach down as far as you can 
with the right hand, take hold of the right rein, press it 
down, and twist it by turning your hand over. It is most 
dangerous for an inexpert horseman to attempt this. The 
bend in a horse’s neck should always be at the poll and 
never at the withers. 


When a horse refuses to stop, draw the snaffle gently 


through his mouth, once or twice, but do NOT jerk. This 
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is called “ giving him one-two in the mouth,” and is most 
efficacious. 

AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTH WEEK of training 
the horse may be fitted with the bit complete and, if all has 
so far gone well, may be ridden anywhere. The polo short 
check bit and snaffle may be recommended, with india- 
rubber or leather at the back of the curb chain. Even if 
the horse is ridden out of doors the lessons on the circle 
should be repeated for ten minutes every day. 

As the horse improves in condition, and gets stronger 
with corn and exercise, he may begin to “ play up.” Should 
he do so, pitch into him with your whip and heels, and so 
give him something else to think about. 

There is one other thing essential to the successful 
training of a young horse, and that is for the rider to keep 
his hands “ fixed,” neither yielding to the horse nor pulling 
at him in the slightest degree, so that the horse is forced 
to obey the reins without ever pulling at them or trying to 
drag them out of the rider's grasp. 

If the reins of a dumb-jockey have india-rubber (or other) 
springs in them, they teach the horse exactly what we wish 
to avoid his knowing, and he learns from them to throw 
his head about and to try to force his rider’s hand. 

A properly-made dumb-jockey, when properly used, 
produces exactly the same effect upon the mouth of the 
horse as do the hands of an accomplished horseman. | 

IN THE FIFTH WEEK give the horse plenty of practice 
(besides his other work) in circles, and changes of direction. 

The best and quickest way to teach the horse his circles 
and changes of direction is first at a SLOW walk and then 
at the SLOWEST POSSIBLE trot. He can thus give all his 
attention to the indications of your hands and legs, and will 
quickly learn them. | 

The usual way of teaching the circles and changes of 
direction is to drive the horse up to the bit with the legs 
and whip and to pull him round with the hand, which is like 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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trying to teach a pupil the Italian language—and how to 
sing it—at one and the same time. 

IN THE SIXTH WEEK, turns may be begun. 

The horse can be turned in three different ways, on the 
forehand, on the haunches, and on the centre. These should 
be taught in the above order, and all of them are most 
useful in teaching the horse to obey the legs and reins. 

In the turn on the forehand the horse’s fore legs remain 
stationary and the hind quarters’ circle round them. In 
the turn on the haunches the hind legs remain stationary 
and the forehand circles round them. In the turn on the 
centre the fore legs and hind legs move equally, the centre 
of the body forming an imaginary pivot. 

The turn on the quarters should be first taught. Suppose 
you wish to turn on the quarters to the right, place your 
horse in one of the corners of the school, with his tail to 
corner, and his side to the wall on his left. Apply the left 
leg just so strongly as is necessary to keep his quarters 
steady and at the same time pull his head gently to the 
nght with your right hand—kept low—and push his neck 
to the right by pressing the left rein against his neck with 
the left hand—held rather high. Be satisfied with one step, 
as a beginning, and pat and reward him immediately he has 
done what you require. 

To teach the turn on the forehand, suppose you wish to 
turn to the left. Place your horse in the corner with his 
head to the walls and his side to the wall on his right. 
Raise your left hand, and with it press the rein on the 


horse’s neck just so strongly as is necessary to keep his 
forehand steady, your right hand rein—kept low—prevents 
him from moving forward, and the application of your right 
_leg—with your seat shifted slightly to the left—forces him 


to move his quarters a step to the left. That is enough for 
his first lesson. Pat and reward 
The turn on the centre is not to be attempted till the 
two others are executed perfectly at the halt and from the 
G 2 
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walk, trot, and canter. No exact directions can be given 
for executing it because it brings into play both the hands 
and both the legs of the rider, and this with just sufficient 
force to obtain the object he aims at—and no more. 
Briefly, the rider's hands push and pull round the horse's 
head, preventing him at the same time from advancing, and 
the legs of the rider force round the horse’s haunches and 
at the same time prevent him from running backwards. 

Lessons in the turns should not be commenced till the 
horse ¢horoughly understands that the united application 
of the rider’s legs means that he is to move forward. For 
if you begin by teaching a young horse to endure the leg 
without moving forward you are teaching him to become 
“behind the leg” that is to become a sluggard. 

By shifting your seat slightly, so as to throw the weight 
of your body towards the side you wish the horse to tum 
to, you relieve his legs on the opposite side and impel him 
to move to the side opposite to that on which your leg acts 
on him. ; | 

Supposing you had to turn your horse on a narrow ledge. 
If you turned him on his forehand his hind legs would 
probably slip over the precipice. But you can turn him on 
his centre, because the horse can then see where he is going © 
to place his fore feet, and he will not give himself a fall if 
he can help it. | | 

BY THE SEVENTH WEEK, providing the training has been 
regular and unbroken, the horse should have learned to 
obey the rider’s leg and to go through all paces as required. 


It is at this stage to be taken for granted that the horse 
knows his duty, and is willing to do it without being con- 
stantly rewarded and made much of. The coaxing 
treatment must, by degrees, be less frequently employed, 
‘and obedience must be gently but firmly enforced. It iS 
very seldom that horses trained in this way turn out badly ; 
if they do, the mischief may generally be traced to the 
ignorance or cruelty of some untrustworthy person. 
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Experience teaches that there is not often any lasting cure 
of wild or vicious horses, by systems which involve pain and 
terror, but it is likewise to be borne in mind that, when a 
horse under training disobeys a reasonable order which he 
understands, he must by all means be reduced to obedience. 
This is not to be done, however, in a rough or rash manner, 
but with quiet determination, which has the best effect both gf 
on a child and a young horse, between which there is a 
curious resemblance. Nothing raises the spirit of resistance 
either in one or the other, so much as undeserved harshness. 
Both may be ruined by it, but they may also be spoiled for 
life if the rod is spared when it ought to be applied. 


= 
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SpuRS AND STICKS.—The riding horse has to be taught 
to endure the touch of the spurs, because it is by them that 
he is made to bring his head and neck, shoulders, loins and 
haunches all into play at one and the same time. 

The spur lesson should be deferred as long as is possible, 
and should not be given till the rider has got all he possibly 
can out of the horse by the use of his unarmed heels. 

After a time nearly all horses learn to disregard the heels 
of their rider, finding that these cannot really hurt them, 
and then the spurs must be used. 

The spurs may have to be employed almost as soon as 
the horse is mounted or they may not be necessary for four 
or five months, and a few high-couraged horses are always 
so sensitive to the touch of their rider’s legs that they never 
require the spurs to be used to them. 

Spurs should on no account be used habitually as aids, 
for by so using them the temper of the horse becomes 
chronically upset and he learns to dislike his work. If you > 
wish your horse to perform well you must manage to get 
him to do his work willingly. 

When spurs have to be used give the horse two or three 
sharp digs with them, just enough to wake him up and make 
him attentive to the action of your legs, and no more. 

This is far preferable to the old-fashioned plan of 
niggling away continually at the horse with the persuaders, 
and is much more merciful. You have to teach the horse 
that if he neglects or refuses to answer to the indications of 
your legs you can enforce his attention and obedience by 
the use of the spurs. 
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If you spoil your horse’s temper and make a savage of 
HS, him by your injudicious or cruel treatment you will then 
_ have a brute to deal with that can only be controlled by 
mye brute force and brutal punishments. | 
Let the rowells of your spurs be as mild as possible, just 
sharp enough to have the effect desired, and see that the 
neck of the spur is not too long for you or you will prick 
the horse involuntarily. | ' 
In training a young horse it is a good plan to buckle on ‘| 
hunting spurs so loosely that the necks hang down on to 
your heels. The box spur is the best for road and school 
riding, because it is set on low, and is not liable to shift, 
but fashion forbids the use of it in England, except by | 
riding masters, circus performers, and the few gentlemen 
Ne who still ride in trousers. | 
a The proper place for the spurs to be applied, as a 
: punishment, is just behind the girths, but the rider cannot 
apply them there till he is thoroughly well down into his 
saddle. The rider who is imperfectly trained spurs his 
horse too far back, and so teaches it to kick at the spur. A 
horse may be accidentally spurred on the shoulder by a 
rider who sticks out his toes and allows his legs to swing 
about. 
When a whip or stick is carried it should be one that is so 
stiff that it will not bend with the motion of the horse, and 
it should be held in the centre so that the horse may not be 
involuntarily touched with it. The neglect of this precaution 
is a fruitful cause of horses playing up and throwing their 
riders. 
COLLECTING.—The ultimate object of all advanced 
training is to “supple” and “collect” the horse, and to be 
“collected” he must be “ well-balanced.” | i 
The raising of the neck of the horse, so as to throw his i 
ne centre of gravity further back than it is natural for him to | 
| a jh carry it, is termed “collecting” him. | The neck, besides | 
--—=ssébeing raised, must be bent at the poll till the face of the 
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horse forms an angle of about 45° with the ground. A 
bending of the neck at the withers instead of at the poll 
causes a horse to move “ upon his head” and must be most 
carefully avoided. 


To collect a horse, first close both your legs to him, 
equally, shorten the reins till the horse just feels the bit and 
slightly raise your outer hand. Now increase the action of 
your legs so as to force the horse on to your closed fingers. 
The horse should bend his neck at the poll, yield his jaw, 
and champ his bit, when you can raise his head by 
increasing the action of your outer hand. 


Begin by very small demands, use your legs before 
drawing on the reins, and never haul at the horse’s mouth. 
If the horse obstinately refuses to yield his jaw when your 
legs drive him on to your fixed fingers you may very gently 
saw his mouth with the snaffle till he gives in. 


Collection should be taught to the horse at the walk, 
because if you begin teaching it to him at the halt he may 
also learn to rear at the combined action of the reins and 
legs. 


The young horse must be given plenty of liberty whilst 
he is being taught collection ; for instance, collect him twice 
round the school at the rate of one mile an hour, and then 
ride him round twice at a faster rate, just feeling his mouth 
with the outer rein and still keeping your outer hand slightly 
raised. Then collect him again; and so on. 


The more a horse is collected the lighter his forehand 
becomes, from the weight being thrown on to his hind legs, 
and the higher he picks up his feet. 


It is presumed that the directions already given (pp. IF 
and 12) on Saddling and Bridling have been duly followed, 
and that the rider is seated properly in the middle of the 
saddle. These matters are of greater importance now that 
the horse is called upon to ssi his paces and to ere 
ereater exertions. | : 
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The collected trot is taught on the same plan as the 
collected walk, so that when the horse is allowed to increase 


the pace he is glad to free his shoulders and a good trot is 
obtained. 


ANIMATING.—As soon as the young horse understands 
being collected he must be “animated.” It is when you 
begin to animate that the horse is almost sure to resist by 
defences of bucking or rearing. Be ready to ease the reins 
instantly. 


When you begin animating a young horse give him one 
turn round the school at a slow and collected trot, using 
your legs to him freely and preventing him by the reins 
from increasing the pace, then give your hand to him and 
allow him to trot out for one turn, halt him and then rein 
him back. This gives the rider time to get his wind, for it 
is hard work. Then do the same thing over again. 


After a few lessons you can let him trot out for half a 
turn, then collect for half a turn, then trot out, and so on. 


When the horse finds that he is not bullied, and that the 
novel positions cease to hurt him, he will no longer make 
“defences.” As the rider’s seat becomes stronger he will 
find that he can squeeze the horse between his legs and, as 
it were, squeeze the action out of him much as a painter 
squeezes oil paint out of a tube. Exercise of this kind gives 
permanent freedom of action and improves the horse not 
only in walking and trotting but also in galloping and 
leaping. 


The more highly a horse is trained and animes the 
more difficult he is to sit on. When a circus horse is first 
brought into the ring severe punishment is frequently 
required to overcome his first defences. 


THe SERPENTINE Marcu.—The horse advances (1) 
taking one or two steps to right with crossing fore-legs— 
hind quarters held in place—then same to left. (2) 
Advances moving quarters to right and then to left—fore- 
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hand held in place. This can be executed at the walk, 
trot, and canter. 


REVERSED PIROUETTE.—The haunches are made to 


describe a circle, or part of a circle, round the outer fore- 


leg which remains stationary and is used as a centre for the 
circle. This movement must never be hurried and is very 
useful in teaching the horse to obey the leg. 

THE PIROUETTE.—The forehand describes a circle, or 
part of circle, round the haunches used as a pivot. By 
practising this the rider obtains great command over the 
forehand. 

LIFTING THE FORE LEGS.—To teach a horse to lift up 
his fore legs he should be loosely reined up to the dumb- 
jockey or the reins passed behind the stirrup leathers. Place 
the horse in a corner of the school with his face and off 
shoulder to the walls. Place yourself at his near shoulder. 
Take hold of his near fore leg below the knee and raise it 
very gently, speaking to the horse and encouraging him 
with your voice. When the leg is up hold it there with 
your right hand, and with the left hand give the horse a bit 


of sugar or something else that he likes, and then put the leg — 


very gently down again. 

When the horse raises his leg at the slightest touch of the 
hand—usually in about three days—take hold of the near 
rein with your right hand whilst raising the leg with your 
left, and feel the rein lightly. Gradually discontinue the 
touch of the hand till the horse lifts his leg at the least 
indication of the rein. Then teach the other (the off) leg. 

When both fore legs have been so far educated the horse 
should be mounted and the raising of the near fore leg 
obtained by feeling the near rein-and touching the horse 
under his elbow with the toe of your left foot. When this 
is thoroughly learnt the off leg is similarly treated. Then 
gradually discontinue the use of your toes, substituting for 


it a touch of your opposite heel. For instance, if you wish 


the horse to raise his right fore foot the aids you employ to 
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make him do so are a feeling of the right rein, a shifting of 
your seat towards the left, and a touch of your left heel. 
This movement is very important as it supples the 
shoulders and imparts fine action to the fore legs. : 

If the horse refuses to lift a leg when he thoroughly 
knows what is meant by the touch of the reins, toes, or 
heels, he must be lightly struck on the forearm with a 
cutting whip till he obeys. Sugar will teach this movement 
to the horse much more quickly than will the whip. 

THE SPANISH WALK.—When the horse is perfect in the 
raising of his fore legs he is to be taught to raise his legs 
and to advance at the same time. | 

The steps in the Spanish Walk should be as long as 
possible, the feet should be raised very high, and the fore 
legs extended (not bent at the knee) till the foot touches the 
ground. The hind legs should be well bent at the hocks. 

The first lessons may be given on foot, the trainer 
touching the horse with one hand, to make him raise his 
legs, and drawing him forward by the bridle with the other 
hand. : in 

Afterwards, when the horse is mounted, his legs are 
raised by the corresponding rein and the opposite heel, 
whilst the horse is forced forward by the combined action of 
both legs of the rider. 

The extension of the legs is obtained by the rider not 
relaxing the “raising ” aids till the instant before the horse 
is obliged to put his foot to the ground to save himself from 
tumbling over on to his head. 

THE SPANISH TROT.—This is merely the Spanish Walk 
with so much vigour thrown into it that the horse has to 
trot instead of walk whilst raising and extending his legs. 
The off hind and near fore, then near hind and off fore, legs 
are off the ground at the same time. When well executed 
it is perhaps the most popular of all High School move- 
ments. The hind legs must be well bent at the hocks and 
the hind feet raised high. 
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THE PASSAGE.—This is a very slow, highly collected, trot 
in which the horse is made to raise his legs very high and 
to dwell on each step before putting his foot again to the 
ground. | 

THE PIAFFER.—This is the passage executed without 
allowing the horse to advance. It is taught by gradually 
reducing the length of each step till at last the horse trots 
vigorously upon his own ground. 


TO THE FEW. 


To the few, the very few, who get so far in horsemanship 
and who may then wish to take up High School Riding as 
an amusement or as a profession, I can only recommend 
them to place themselves in the hands of the best available 
professional. A general idea of the endless movements 
procurable can be obtained from a study of the following 
books, but it would be extremely difficult (if not impossible) 
for a rider to teach himself this work, and then to educate 
his horse, from any written description :— 

Baucher (F) Méthode d’Equitation, Paris, 1854. 

Barroil (E) L’ Art Equestre, Paris, 1889. 

Saint-Phalle (Lieut.), Dressage et Emploi du Cheval de 

Selle, Paris, N.D. 

Fillis (James), Principes de Dressage et d’Equitation, 
Paris, 1892. : ee 
Fillis (James), Breaking and Riding, London, 1902. An 
English translation of the above. | 
Cesaresco (E. M.), L’Arte di Cavalcare, Sald, Giovanni 

Devoti, 1894. (An English Index has been published.) 


Pa 


LEAPING. | 


Most horses dislike leaping, and the reason for this is 
generally that they have been hurt whilst they were being 
schooled at it. | : 

The first lessons in leaping are a severe strain on the 


horse’s hocks, and, when he is forced to leap, with his hocks ~ 


already stiff and tender from the previous day's work, no 
wonder that the pain he suffers makes him take a dislike 
to the job. ae 
The horse should be taught to leap with a leading line, 
or, if necessary, with one on each side, and without a rider, 
for the first two or three lessons, but the jumps should be 


‘small and the lessons short. To be slow and sure in this 


business is a saving of time in the end. Some corn sacks 
filled with straw, and laid flat on the ground, can now be 
ridden over, so as gradually to get his hind quarters into 
good condition. <A little later, a bar covered with hay or 
straw bands may be negociated, the sacks lying in front of 


‘the bar. The height of the bar may shortly be raised to 


three feet, and the sacks be placed on end leaning against 
it. The next step is to use hurdles with the bar, and when 
the horse is ready to accomplish a wider jump, two bars 
with hurdles or sacks of straw may be placed about twelve 
inches apart, and be gradually moved farther from each 
other as the horse increases in jumping power. For 


-a horse finishing a course ot training, and in first 


rate condition, the hurdles may be placed with sacks on the 
top, and the bars may be so fixed as to make a jump 
upwards of five feet high and eighteen feet long, but this 
should, of course, be arrived at by slow degrees, and under 
the care of an experienced and judicious trainer. A good 
way to give further strength and practice to a horse 1s to 
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ride him over three jumps, three feet high, and ten feet 
apart. These buck jumps are good practice both for horses 
and men. 


SHYING. 


The chief causes of shying are fear, vice, playfulness, and 
defective sight. When it comes from the last, the only safe 
course is to get rid of the horse; he may be very useful in 
double harness, with blinkers on him. As to the three 
remaining causes, it may be stated that a good horseman, 
especially if he and his horse know one another, can gener- 
ally manage to ride past the bogey without much trouble. 
He uses his legs, perhaps an armed heel, and keeps up a 
playful feeling of the bit, all of which help to fix the horse’s 
attention more on himself than on the dreaded object. 
Should this be unavailing he must not punish but turn him 
about on his centre, to the right and left alternately, apply- 
ing the inward leg and supporting him with the outward 
rein. When he has made a few turns about he should press 
both legs and drive the horse forward. This will likely 
succeed on the first trial, but if not he should repeat the 
process until it does. Ifa horse has sufficient work and a 
good rider, he will seldom shy. A nervous rider on a shying 
horse is a very uncomfortable combination. A steam roller 
is sighted half a mile off, and the rider makes up his mind 
that there will be a shy; he thereupon takes hard hold of 
the horse’s head and grips tight with his legs, in ill-discuised 
trepidation. This is all taken in by the quadruped, who 
_ begins to look out for the cause of alarm, and spying the 

steam roller, feels in duty bound to fulfil his rider’s expec- 
tations. Had he been ridden boldly he might have said to 
himself: my rider is not afraid, why should I be? It is 
quite possible to get a shying horse past the object by 
turning his head away from it, and going past at the 
_ “shoulder in.” As to going close up to it, a useful lesson 
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may thereby be given to the young horse, but it cannot do 
much good when he has gained experience. He can see 
the object perfectly well a little way off, and if kept 


standing there for a minute he will generally be glad to pass 
on quietly. | 


REARING. 


When a horse rears he should be dealt with calmly but 
with great severity. Heroic remedies, such as breaking a 
water bottle over his head, or even striking him heavily 
between the ears with the butt of a whip, are worse than 
useless. In point of fact, they have been known, over and 
over again, to cause an immediate repetition of the offence. 
Putting shot in his ears, as some do, is shameful and punish- 
able cruelty. Ifa roughrider can slip off in time to pull him 
back with safety, and a thorough castigation be there and 
then administered, the result may be beneficial. Certainly 
if a horse comes back he should be well punished, but it is 
not necessary to let him get so far. Let the rider carry a 
very small, slight cane, and strike him gently right and left 
on the ears when he tries to rear, and there will, as a rule, 
be no further trouble for the timé being. The sound of a 
whip near his ears will afterwards make him lower his head. 
In ordinary riding, if a horse rears there is some previous 
indication of it, which the rider should note. He should at 
once get hold of his snaffle rein on the right or left, as near 
the ring as possible, and straighten his arm, holding the 


rein tight, the rein on the opposite side being held normally. 


If this be properly done, it bends the horse’s head to the 
right, or to the left as the case may be, and he is unable to 
rise because his weight is pulled to one side. If, after all, 
he succeeds in rearing, and is about to fall back, the rider 
must pull the reins on the right or left, and jump off on the 
same side. That gives the best chance of falling clear. A 
lady on an ordinary side saddle should always pull the near 
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reins in these circumstances, but it is not to be supposed 
that a lady will ride a rearer, so nothing more need be said 
on the subject. The vice of rearing is so disagreeable and 
dangerous that the horse addicted to it should be put in a 
pair horse van, or between the poles ony a three horse 
abreast omnibus. 


ON SELECTING A HORSE. 


i here are but few riders ‘ak any horse that is up to 
their weight will suit—on the contrary, long experience and 
the greatest judgment is necessary in picking out a riding 
horse at all likely to please a given rider. Not only should 
the person who makes the selection be a first rate judge of 
horses, but he must also be most astute in summing up both 
the physical strength, nerve, temper, and riding capabilities 
of the would-be rider. 

For instance, it is perfectly useless to place an indifferent 
horseman, who cannot keep his feet from swinging about, 
on the back of a highly trained horse, however quiet that 
horse may be when mounted by a capable rider. : 

Horses that have to carry bad riders should be taught to 
tolerate their rider rolling about in the saddle, and they 
should not be trained to answer too keenly to the pressure. 
of the legs or to light touches on the reins. 

Then, the amount of daily exercise that will be given to 
a horse must be taken into consideration in selecting him. 
Many powerful or well-bred hacks require at least two 
hours’ walking exercise every day besides the hour or so of 
road or Park work. And if a horse does not get sufficient 

regular exercise to keep down the exuberance of his spirits 
he is almost certain to misbehave himself—sooner or later. 
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SADDLES. 


_ The all-important part of the saddle is the tree. If the 
tree fits the back of the horse, the weight of the rider is 
equally and fairly distributed, but if not it falls unevenly 
and produces a sore back. Although, as already remarked, 


it is not often convenient to have a saddle made for every 


riding horse, yet when it can be done, the resulting 
advantage is very decided. The owner of a very valuable 
riding horse should, if possible, get a tree to fit his horse, 


especially if the animal is to be much ridden. In other 


cases, and when nothing but light work is to be done, it is 
possible to obviate injury by stuffing the saddle so as to 


make it a tolerable fit, but the stuffing of saddles and 


collars should be minutely examined, as, owing to accident 
or carelessness, hard foreign matter has often found its way 
into stuffing, and has been the means of disabling horses. 
It should likewise be clearly apprehended that the blade 
bones and the loins are not intended to bear weight, and 
that if the side-boards of the tree be long enough to extend 
to them, the horse will sooner or later be crippled. Neither 
is the spine capable of bearing weight. 


The following extract from Professor Smith’s “ Military 
Manual of Saddles and Sore Backs,” should be studied by 
all who are not already familiar with the structure of the 
part on which the saddle rests :— 


“ Coming out at almost right angles to the spine we have 
the ribs. Now as it is indirectly on the ribs that we actually 
sit, it 1s essential that we should have some knowledge of 
the part. The ribs form a case called the chest. This case 
is narrow in front and wide behind. The nbs in front, 
those situated under the fore leg, are short, straight, wide, 
and fixed both above and below ; as, however, we pass 
backwards we find they become more arched, narrow, and 
flexible. This arching of the back ribs produces a very 
remarkable change in size which can only be appreciated by 
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looking down on a horse as he is led past you. with nothing 
on his back. Inno position can it be better seen than from 
a driver's seat of a London omnibus, as the horses which 
work in these wear no other harness than collar and traces, 
and the back is exposed to full view. I can assure you that 
a. study from this position is of inestimable benefit in learn- 
ing how a back works, but more particularly in obtaining a 
correct appreciation of a point I have to deal with presently, 
viz., the movements performed by the shoulder blade. 


“Tf a section of a horse’s body be made immediately 
behind the play of his shoulder, we find that the part is here 
ege-shaped, whilst if we cut him through behind the last 
tib the body is nearly circular in shape; this difference in 
shape is due to the arrangement of the ribs as before 
described. If we look carefully at the ribs, and I will only 
direct your attention to the last 11, we find that those 
behind the play of the shoulder are wide, comparatively 
straight, and attached to the breast bone, which affords 
them great support; their upper surface which forms the 
back is narrow; as, however, we pass backwards we find 
that the ribs present a gradually increasing width of upper 
surface; the difference between the upper level surface of 
the ribs behind the shoulder and that in front of the loin 
being as much as three inches in favour of the latter. On 
the width of these level surfaces depends the width of the 
back, and on them rest indirectly the side-boards of the 
saddle.” : 


When once these principles have been grasped, in 
addition to that already laid down, that the rider should sit 
in the middle of the saddle, it will not be difficult to detect 
anything faulty either in the construction or the fitting of 
that very important article. 


A new side-saddle should be used for a fortnight before 
the owner rides in it, in order to avoid the trouble that may 
arise from finding out something wrong when she is on 
horseback. Special care should be taken in the fitting of 
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the saddle on the off side, where the horse often becomes 
tender and saddle sore from the extra strain of the rider’s 
weight on that side. Her balance-strap should not be 


attached to the stirrup, as the girth bulk of the horse 


decreases after riding for some time, and the stirrup 
becomes too long. ! 

The ladies of officers’ families, and others going abroad, 
are recommended to take their saddles with them. They 
are likely to be much better satisfied if they do so, and 
should they cease to require them, they will rarely fail to 
obtain a good price for English saddles. 


BRIDLES AND BITS FOR HACKS AND 
:  HUONTERS, 


The bridle should fit the horse, neither too large nor too 
small for him, and the reins should be soft and broad so as 
not to hurt the fingers of the rider. ! : 

I have great partiality for a snaffle, the bit large and 
smooth, large side rings, double reins, with a Newmarket 
head stall. All should be strongly made and of the very 
best quality. The noseband should be sufficiently loose to 
allow two fingers to be placed between it and the jaw bone, 
and this is usually sufficient to prevent a horse from getting 
his tongue over the bit or from boreing down and pulling at 
his rider. A thin or twisted snaffle bit is a capital instru- 
ment with which to cut and bruise a horse’s mouth, and so 
to make him restive; then he becomes “ hard-mouthed ” or 
a jibber, and refuses to obey the wishes of his rider. 

What can be nicer to ride than a well-trained snaffle- 
bridle horse, for the snaffle is the bit in which the horse 
always jumps best and does his work most comfortably and 
willingly. When a snaffle bridle is used for hunting pur- 
poses or for very high couraged horses it is safer to have 


two separate plain snaffle bits, with a rein to each, in the 
| 1 


) 
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horse’s mouth. The horse will go more comfortably with 
these than in a curb bit and snaffle, and all danger from a 
bit or rein breaking is avoided. 

Incompetent horsemen use a curb bit to make their horses 
bend their neck and pick up their feet. The expert rider 
produces the same effect with a plain snaffle. 

lf a curb bit must be adopted, from the horse having had 
his mouth spoiled in his younger days, I prefer the kind 
known as “ Polo” bits, used with a plain snaffle. 

The short cheeks of the polo bits avoid any violent strain 
on the mouth or jaw of the horse, and if one bit should 
break you have the other one to fall back on. I use a large 
number of polo bits and find them answer capitally. See 
that the curb bit is neither too wide nor too narrow for the 
horse. | 

The “ Yarmouth” is a good bit for some horses, used with 
a snaffle, for the port of it is not too high and the leverage 
is considerable. 

For horses that have had their anal hopelessly spoilt 
we are sometimes obliged to use bits with high ports and 
long cheeks. But these are dangerous weapons in the 
hands of a novice, and unless a rider is confident that he 
can safely rely on his own judgment in the choice of a bit 
he had better take the advice of someone who is an expert 
in this important matter. : 

In all cases the curb chain, if one be seid should be 
flat and smooth, z.e., not untwisted, and be put on so loosely 
that three fingers can be placed between the curb chain 
and the horse’s jaw bone. 

Martingales are always dangerous to both horse and 
rider, especially in jumping, and should be used as seldom 
as possible. 

The following makes a capital dressing for saddles and 
bridles: Melt two ounces of the best (not artificial) bleached 
beeswax and into this gradually stir one pint of lard oil. 
Keep well stirred till it cools. Your chemist can procure the 
lard oil for you, but it is not generally kept in stock. 
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STABLES AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 


The stable should be dry, well lighted, well ventilated, 
kept at a temperature of as near 60 degrees as possible, 
free from draughts, and contain sufficient cubic space. It 
will not be dry unless it is well drained. There should be 
no sunk drains to go wrong and poison the air that the 
horses breathe. All the drains should, if possible, be 
shallow, and on the surface, thus admitting of being 
thoroughly cleaned and flushed, and preventing the accumu- 
lation of unseen decomposing matter. The effect of pure 
air on the health of a horse is as great as on that of a 
human being, and no horse can long be in good health if 
kept in a damp and close stable. The breathing space in 
nearly all the newest and best stables, is 1 belie cubic feet 
and upwards for each horse. 


The paving material, in order to be sanitary, must be 
impervious to moisture. This likewise applies to the walls, 
which should be faced with glazed tiles or some other sani- 

tary material. Horses should stand on level ground, and 
therefore the stalls should be made level. In new stables 
this would probably be the case, but when one is in 
possession of a stable with sloping stalls, the following plan 
may be adopted: Completely cover the floor of the stall 
with a level platform of thick planks raised very slightly 
off the ground; the planks must be bored with a sufficient 
number of auger holes to let water run through. Very 
little bedding is needed in such stalls, and, in fact, vast 


numbers of horses sleep comfortably on wood, without any > 


bedding whatever. But scrupulous and regular cleanliness 
is absolutely necessary; the planks ought to be taken up 
and cleaned daily, and the pavement beneath them carefully 
washed and dried. In ordinary cases, however, there should 
be an ample allowance of good clean straw for the horse's 
bed. Eight pounds of fresh straw every day may be con- 


sidered a fair average, that quantity being prescribed for 
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military stables. Plenty of warm clothing should be 
supplied. | Hoa 

For full information on these matters, “Horses and 
Stables,” by Sir F. Fitz-Wygram, may be consulted. It is 
an exhaustive work, and is sold at a price which brings it 
within the reach of all. 

SHOEING and the STRUCTURE OF THE FOOT are subjects 
too large for discussion here. 


The FEEDING of the horse cannot be duly regulated 
except by the amount of work which he does. This is 
where so many owners of horses get wrong; they stint 
their horse when he is doing hard work and stuff him when 
he stands idle. The cavalry ration of oats is rolbs. a day, 
which is generally sufficient, but horses in hard work require 
more. The oats should be home grown, not too new, not 
artificially dried, and should weigh nearly 4olbs. to the 
bushel. Oats should be screened in a seive immediately 
before they are given to the horse. There is little doubt 
that many diseases of the respiratory organs in the horse 
are started by dusty food. It is more economical to buy good 
and expensive oats than the cheaper sorts. These hints 
are not for those who “ know” but for those who do not. 


Hay for horses doing ordinary fast work should be 
“upland,” fragrant, well saved, free from dust, composed of 
a variety of good grasses, and be about a year old. English 
hay is fraudulently increased in bulk by mixing foreign hay 
into it before it is stacked, and badly-saved hay can be 
flavoured up with chemicals and spices. Buyers beware! 
A fair average amount of hay is 12lbs. a day for each horse. 

My horses have a bran mash once a week (Saturday). 
This is made by mixing one gallon of bran with one pound 
of linseed in a galvanised iron pail. Boiling water is 
poured on this till it can be stirred up with a stick to the 
consistency of thick mortar. It is then closely covered with 
an old sack. When cold it should be a firm jelly. The 
above is sufficient for one horse (one feed). | 
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Or one gallon of bran and two pounds of linseed may be 
worked up by hand, with cold water, into balls the size of a 
‘cocoanut, one of these to be given with the last feed every 
day fora week. Epsom salts and magnesia, when required, 
can be given in the mashes. _ 


Linseed is fattening and makes the horse’s coat shine. 
Bran is satisfying and cooling, and may be used to some 
extent in the place of corn when a horse gets insufficient 
exercise. : | 

My horses have 2lbs. of coarse table salt placed in their 
mangers about once in two months. Or a large lump of 
rock salt may be given for the horse to lick ad lzbztum. 


Green forage, carrots, and other kinds of food, may be 


given occasionally as circumstances and the judgment of the 
owner suggest. Green food should not be given on cold 
days. Old horses should have a few beans added to their 
food during the cold months, and all will enjoy a few peas 
in the winter. A horse flourishes most on a varied diet. 

To a horse with a cold or cough, I administer, night and 
morning, a drench made of + pint aniseed and 4 quartern 
Hollands gin, mixed. 


To a horse that is off his feed, I give one pint of the best 


Loridon or Dublin stout, morning, noon, and night. After 
being for one day on the stout the horse usually feeds after 
his second pint on the second day. Do not wait till the 
horse has been without food for some days, but begin the 
stout directly he misses a meal. 

I write after an experience of 40 years with a stud of at 
least 50 horses. Except for surgical cases I never call in a 
Vet., and the only medicines I have used are Epsom salts, 
magnesia, and a few aloes balls for young horses. 


WATER should be soft, clean, and, if very cold, should - 


have the chill taken off it. It should be given before feed- 
ing and not after. See that the bucket your horse drinks 
out of is kept scrupulously clean. 


GROOMING should be thoroughly, energetically, and 
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regularly done, for otherwise neither the horse’s general 
health nor the gloss on his coat will be satisfactory. 

DOCKING is a cruel and brutal fashion, which all who 
appreciate the horse, and understand his constitution, would 
be glad to see unmistakeably abolished by law. The reader 
may be referred for details, and for an able presentment on 
Docking, to a book recently published under the sanction 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, entitled “The Wanton Mutilation of Animals,” 
by the celebrated Dr. Fleming, lately at the head of the 
Veterinary Department of the Army. He says that it is 
“ painful and unnecessary,’ damages the animal for life, and 
_ brings those who practise it within the scope of the law for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


HINTS ON LADIES RIDING ASTRIDE. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


After this book was already in the’ hands of the printer 
I was requested to add a few words on the subject of ladies 
riding astride. I am informed that the Royal Family are 
having their daughters taught to ride in this way and, as 
I have usually had in each year from 15 to 20 ladies taking 
instruction from me in this style of riding, I have made it a 
special study, and feel sure that some hints will. prove useful 
to many of my readers. 


As far as mere appearance goes, there can be no doubt. 


that a well-cut cross saddle is, infinitely more becoming to 
a lady than is her cramped seat on the small saddle of a 
bicycle. | ) 

It is certain that a man’s saddle is much lighter and more 
comfortable for the horse than a lady’s saddle; it does not 
‘require to be girthed nearly so tightly, and is infinitely less 
liable to chafe or wring his back. This point demands 
especial consideration when a long journey has to be per- 
formed. A lady who has to travel far on horseback will 
soon find that the cross seat is less fatiguing than the side 
saddle, and also that it gives her a much fuller ane al 
over her steed. 

When a lady is being taught to ride siatridte the gallery of 
the riding-school is, of course, closed to the public. The 
instruction given is much on the same lines as that adopted 


for very young men. A quiet and very “narrow” horse, 


one that is not wide across the shoulders, and whose paces 
are exceptionally easy, is to be selected for the first lessons. 
He should certainly not be over 15 hands high, ge is 
better. 

The greatest care must be taken not to overwork lady 
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pupils, because they are naturally “keener” than the 
opposite sex, and will (if allowed to) do more work than 
their strength permits.- I need hardly say that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the Instructor to have endless patience, . 
a ripe experience, and considerable tact. He must not 
expect too much from his pupils at the commencement. 


The first lessons should be decidedly short, and during 
the first 20 or more of them, the lady should be allowed to 
have her stirrups. After some period (that must be regu- 
lated according to the strength of the pupil) the lady should 
quit her stirrups, crossing them over the horse’s withers, 
and should thus ride from 5 to 1 5 minutes ata time. This 
“bumping” is ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY if a firm and 
elegant seat is to be obtained on a cross saddle, but the 
reward is great for those who persevere, and they will thus 
obtain (and only thus can obtain) a good grip of their 
saddle and a firm and independent seat. 


The stirrups for a lady should be shortened one hole 
more than they would be for a male pupil. 


A cross saddle for ladies’ use should have rather full 
knee-rolls, the pomel low and wei cut back, and no stuffing 
in the pannels (just the plain leather), so that the legs may 
be brought as close to the horse as possible. The stirrup- 
leathers should be well dressed, and worked by hand till 
they are quite soft and pliable. 


A lady must especially guard against getting into the 
habit of sitting back on the cantel of her saddle and 
sticking out her feet in front of her. If she persists in 
riding thus her seat can never become either secure or 
graceful. She should work herself well down into the 
middle of her saddle, turning in her knees till she can just 
feel the knee-rolls with her knee-caps, the feet drawn back 
very slightly, and the upper part of the body leaning rather 
_ backward than forward. The watchword is “Sit forward 
-and lean back.” 


Referring to page 67, there is a still better method for a 
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lady to mount a side saddle without help. Let her face the 
saddle, put the reins on the left arm, let out the stirrup 
leather, take hold of the UPPER crutch with the left hand, 
in which also hold the whip, then take the stirrup in the 
right hand and the reins in the left, put the right foot in 
the stirrup, taking care that the toe does not touch the 
horse’s side, place the right hand on the cantel of the 
saddle, and spring into the saddle from the left foot, while 
pulling with both hands. If there is a breast-plate, and if 
the lady is tall enough, she can take hold of the further 
side of the breast-plate (instead of the crutch), and so 
altogether avoid pulling round the saddle. Then settle the 
seat, as usual, and correct the length of the stirrup. 


INDEX. 


ABUSE: of the curb, 100. 

Action : of the raised hand, 51. 

ADVANCED HORSEMANSHIP: 92; books on, 92. 

ADVANCED TRAINING, 86. | 

AGE: for training, 74. 

Arps: ‘* Book of,” an unrivalled guide, xi.; ladies should 
learn the,5; book of, 10-55; described, 10; for walk- 
ing, 19; to halt, 20; weight as an aid, 22; to rein back, 
22; for turning to the right or left, 23, 39; a hint to 
beginners, 23; right or left turn about, 23, 41 * what is 
meant by the, 39; are indicators, 39; for the trot, 41; 
in circling, 41; to halt, 42; in bending, 42; for shoulder- 
in, 42; for the passage, 43; for half-passage, 43; to 
halt on the passage, 44; to halt in shoulder-in, 44 ; for 
turning about on the forehand, 45 ; for turning about on 
the haunches, 45; in coming from right shoulder-in to 
right pass, 45; from right pass to left shoulder-in, 45 ; 
from right shoulder-in to right pass shoulder-out, 46; 
from right pass shoulder-out to right shoulder-in, 46; 
for cantering, 46; application of the, 48; rendering all 
horses obedient to the, 49; to incline, 53; cross aids, 53 ; 
from right half pass to left shoulder-in, 53 ; from right 
half pass to left half pass, 54; from right half pass to 
right pass shoulder-in, 54; from right half pass to left 
pass shoulder-out, 54; from right pass to right pass 
shoulder-out, 54; from right pass shoulder-out to left 
pass shoulder-in, 54; from right pass shoulder-in to left 
pass shoulder-out, 54; from right pass to right pass 
shoulder-in, 54; from right pass to left pass shoulder- 
out, 55; spurs, 86-7. 


IIo INDEX 


ANGLE : for the face, 76. 

ANIMATING, 89. 

ARMY SYSTEM OF TEACHING RIDING, 4. 
ATTENDANTS : in riding schools, duties of, a 


Back: structure of the horse’s, 97. 

BADLY TRAINED HORSES, 73> 

BALANCE : described, 53 motions, 25-6; lady’s, 70 ; strap, 99. 

BALANCED: meaning of, 48. 

BEANS : for old horses, 103. 

BEGINNERS : should ride with stirrups, 14. 

‘BEHIND THE HAND” : meaning of, 48 ; how caused, 48. 

‘‘ BEHIND THE LEG”: 84. 

BEND (A): to force, 81. 

BENDING A HORSE: aids required in, 42; in shoulder-in, 42 ; 
in longing, 77. 

BENDING THE NECK, 87-8, 

Bir: how placed, 12. 

Bit REINS: to take up the, 32. 

Bits: snaffle, 99; double snaffle, 99; curb, abuse of, 100; 
** Polo,” 100; ¢ Yarmouth,” 100; for spoilt horses, 100. . 

BLANKET : how folded, 12. 3 

Book oF Alps : first compiled, xi. ; Object of, xi, 

Books: on advanced horsemanship, g2. 

Boots : for riding, 3. 

BRAN MASH, 102-3. 

BREAST PLATE : how fitted, 11. 

BRIBE A HORSE (TO) : impossible, 7% 

BRIDLE HAND: position of, 27-8; lines of action of the little 
finger, 28. ) 

BRIDLES : 99 ; to fit, 99; snaffle, 99. * 

BRIDLING : bridoon, 12; bit, je Aor bt ala 13; headstall, 13; 
leading and standing to the horse, 13-14; ladies should 
understand, 66. : | 

BRIDOON : how fitted, 12. | 

BRIDOON REIN : length of, 13; to take up, 32-3. 
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INDEX It! 


‘‘ BROKEN” HORSES, 74. 
BUCK JUMPS, 52, 94. 
BUCKING, 8g. 


CANTERING: aids required in, 46; false, 46; disunited, 46 ; 
true and united, 46. 

CANTER (THE): teaching, 81. 

CARBINE-BUCKET : how fastened, 12. 

CENTRE (THE): turn on, 83-4. 

CENTRE OF GRAVITY : throwing back the, 87. 

CHANGES OF DIRECTION : teaching, 82. 

CHILDREN, 71. 

CIRCLE (THE), 57. 

C1RCLES : teaching, 82. 

CircLinG : aids required in, 41. 

CIRCUS HORSES, 89. i 

CiviLiaNn: riding masters, 6-7 ; riding schools, 6. 

CLOTHING: should be warm, 102. 

Co.tp: drench for a, 103. 

COLLECTED TROT, 89. 

COLLECTING: object of, 87; described, 87-8; taught at the 
walk, 88. 

CorRNERS (THE) : how to lead a horse into, 4o. 

CoucH: drench for a, 103. 

CROSS AIDS, 53-5. ! 

CROSSING: the stirrups, 27; the feet, to teach, 80. 

CurRB: abuse of the, roo. | 

CURB CHAIN : how fitted, 13, 100. 

CurE: of wild or vicious horses, 85. 


Dancer : of leaning forward, 17. 

DEFENCES, 89. 

DirFIcuLTigEs : of slow riding, 19; in training, 76. 

DIFFERENCE: between the passage and shoulder-in, 44; 
between the full and half passage, 44. 

DIRECT ACTION OF THE REINS, 21. 


If2 INDEX 


DISMOUNTING : with numnahs, 15 ; without stirrups, 27 ; with 
stirrups, 37-8; at the walk and canter, 38; ladies’, 66. 

DISOBEDIENCE, 72, 85. 

DISTRIBUTING : the weight of the horse, 62. 

DITCH (OPEN), 51. 

DockinG, 104. 

Doors : of riding school, 2. 

‘* DOWN THE CENTRE,” 58. 

DrReENCcH : for a cough or cold, 103. 

Dress: boots, 3; gloves, 4; riding breeches, 4; uniforms, 
4; ladies’, 65; gloves (ladies’) 65; stocks, 65; safety 
skirts, 65. 

Dressinc : for saddlery, 100. 

‘“DRop your Hanps,”’ 50. 

DuMB-JOCKEY, 75, 77, 82. 

Dutigs: of attendants in riding schools, 3; of riding 
instructor, 3. i 


EFFECT OF TOO LONG STIRRUPS, 37. 

ELBows: position of, 50; reasons for position of, 50. 

EQUITATION: army system of teaching is the best, xi. ; 
military, 10; ladies’, 63. 

Errors: of beginners, 19. 

EXERCISE : necessary for ladies’ hacks, 64; for hacks, 96. 

EXERCISES : riding school, 57; for ladies, 69-70. 

EXERCISING: young horses, 74, 

EXTENSION MOTIONS, 25-6. 


FEAR: of punishment, 73. 

FEEDING : young horses, 74; horses, 102-3. 

‘‘ FEELING” A REIN, 39. 

FEET: proper position for toes and heels, 17; heels must be 
kept down, 18; should be parallel to the horse’s sides, 
18; some must turn their toes a trifle out, 19; should 
never be stuck out in front of the rider, 19; should 
remain steady, 19; position of, in leaping, 52. 
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FIFTH WEEK OF TRAINING, 82. 

FIGURE OF EIGHT, 58. 

FILEs : to the front, 59; to the rear, 59. _ 
FINENESS OF MOUTH, 47. | 
FinGEerS : should be flexible, 18. 

FIRMNESS OF SEAT, Xil. 

First: step in training, 76; week of training, 78. 
‘FIXED’ HANDS, 51, 82. 

FLoor: of riding school, 2. 

FLYING LEAP, 52. 

ForRE LEGS : to stretch out the, 78. 

FOREHAND: turn on the, 83-4. 

FOREIGN OPINION : on shoulder-out and shoulder-in, 43. 
FOURTH WEEK OF TRAINING, 82. 

FuNcTION: of the lower hand, 51. 


GIRTHS : how fitted, 11. 

GLOVES: to ride in, 4; ladies’, 65. 
GREEN FORAGE, 103. 

GROOMING, 103-4. 


Hacks : ladies’, 64; exercise for, 96. 

HALF PASSAGE: 313; aids required in, 43; and passage, 
difference between, 44. 

Hanns: lightness of, xii., 8; position of, xii. ; inward, 29; 
outward, 29; steadiness of, 50; result of steady, 50; one 
to be raised, 50; not both, 51; to be kept ‘‘ fixed,” 51, 
82; kept down in leaping, 52; lady’s, 70; making, 72. 

HALT (THE) : aids for, 20, 42. | 

‘‘ HANGING ON” TO THE HORSE’S MOUTH, 5. 

HARD MOUTHS : improved by longing, 77. 

HARNESS HORSES, 77. 

HaAUNCHES: turns on the, 83-4. 

Hay, 102. 

Heap (HorSE’S) : height for the, 75. 

HEADSTALL : position of, 13; Newmarket, 99 
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HIGH SCHOOL RIDING, 5. 

Hint (A): to beginners, 23. 

HOLDING ON BY THE REINS, 5. 

Horse: the ladies’, 64; ; to select a, 96. 

Horses: badly trained, 73; impossible to bribe: 723 respond 

| to kindness, 71; for bad riders, 96. 

HORSEMAN : the knowledge required by a, xii. ; is to make 
a friend of his horse, 73. 

HORSE-TRAINER: ideal, 72. 

HORSEMANSHIP: military, xi., 10; civilian, xi.; the best 
foundation for, 4; expert, 24; advanced, 92; books 
on, 92. | 

How: to practise grip, 9; to ride safely, 17; to avoid being 

_ shaken, 17. 

HUNTING, 60~2. 

HUNTING SEAT, Xii., 6. 


IDEAL HORSE-TRAINER, 72. 
IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF HorsE- histone 72-3. 
®incLINE : aids for, 53; the, 57. 
INWARD: hand, leg, rein, 29. 


JERKS, 50. 
JUMPING BAR, 2. 
JUSTICE: to horses, 72. 


‘* KEEP YOUR HANDS DOWN,” 50. 

KEEPING A HORSE UP TO THE HAND, 39. 
KEEPING THE HANDS DOWN WHEN LEAPING, 52 
KICKING: at the spur, 87. 

KIND TREATMENT, 71. 

KNEES : to remain steady, 19 


Lapy : mounting without help, 67 ; position of, in saddle, 67. 

Lapies: should be taught the regulation exercises, 4; dress, 
65; to understand saddling and bridling, 66 ; mounting, 
66; dismounting, 66; reins, 68; exercises for, 69-70. 
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LADIES’ EQUITATION: 63; appearance, 63, 70 ; self-taught 
riders, 63 ; fatigue, 63-4 ; the horse, 64; bridling, 66 ; 
saddling, 66; mounting, 66; dismounting, 66; mount- 
ing without help, 67; position in the saddle, 67 ; manage- 
ment of the reins, 68-9. | 

Lapy’s: whip, 66, 70; stirrup, 99. 

LEADING AND STANDING TO THE HORSE, 13-14. 

LEADING FILE EXERCISE, 58. 

LEADING FORWARDS, 76-7. 

LEANING TOO FAR BACK: result of,.19. 

Leap; standing, 51; flying, 52; difficulties of beginners, 52. 

LEAPING, 93; dislike of horses for, 93; high jumps, 93; 
buck jumps, 52, 94. 

LEGS: position of thighs, 17; heels must be kept down, 18 ; 
grip of the thighs, 18; natural peculiarities of shape, 19 ; 
mistakes in using the, 23; inward, 29; outward, 29; 
effect of, in reining back, 39; how the pressure is to be 
applied, 47. 

LESSONS : riding, 57. 

LIFTING THE FORE LEGS, 90-I. 

LIGHTENING THE FOREHAND, 88. 

LIGHTING : of riding school, 1. 

Licutness: of hand, xii., 8; of the horse, how caused, 47. 

LINSEED, 103. 

LITTLE FINGER: its lines of action, 28, 30-1. 

LoncING: size of ring for, 1; results of, 75; rein, 76; whip, 
76; bending in, 77; harness horses, 77; spoilt horses, 


V7: 
LOWER HAND : function of, 51. 


‘© MAKING ’’ THE MOUTH, 79. 

MARKERS OF RIDING SCHOOL, 2. 
MARTINGALES, I0o. 

MEANING OF THE ‘‘ AIDS,” 39. . 
MEANS TO OVERCOME RESISTANCE, 49. 
MEDICINES, 103. 
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MILITARY : seat, xii. ; equitation, 10. 

MR. SAVIGEAR’S EARLY TRAINING, 7 ) 

MounTING: with numnahs, 15; without stirrups, 27; with 
a whip, 34; with stirrups, 34-6; at the walk and can- 
ter, 38; ladies, 66; a young horse, 80-1. 

MoutH: fineness of, 47; of all horses alike delicate, 47 ; 
‘making ” the, 79. 


NEcEssiITty: of the systematic teaching of riding, 4; of 
without stirrups, 14; of continued practice for men and 
horses, 49. | 

NECK : bending the, 87-8. 

NERVOUSNESS : effect of, 52; must be overcome, 52. 

NEWMARKET HEAD STALL, 99. 

‘*No HANDS”: definition of, 50. 

NoSE BAND: how fitted, 13, go. 

NumnaH : how to be puton, 11; mounting and dismounting 
with, 15 ; position with, 16. 


OATS, 102. 

OBJECT (THE) IN ACQUIRING A GOOD SEAT, 19, 
‘* ONE-TWO IN THE MOUTH,” 81-2. 

OPEN-AIR RIDING SCHOOL, 2. 

OPEN DITCH, 5I. 

OSTENTATIOUS RIDING, 5I. 

OUTWARD : hand, leg, rein, 29. 

OVERTAXED STRENGTH, 75. 


PARK : riding, xi. 3; seat, 6. 

Pass: 29-30; whip or caneif carried in the, 30; line ot 
action of little finger in the, 30; wrongly called the 
‘* passage,’’ 31 ; differs from shoulder-out and shoulder- 
in, 31; directions for the, 31, 43; half, 31. 

PASSAGE : wrongly so-called, 31 ; aids required for, 43; turn- 
ing a horse in, 43; use of the, 44; and half-passage, 
difference between, 44; and _ shoulder-in, difference 
between, 44; to halt a horse on the, 44; the Passage, 92. 
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PEAS FOR HORSES, 103. 

PERIODICAL INSTRUCTION ADVISABLE, 8. 

PIAFFER, 92. 

PICKING UP: a Stirrup iron, 52; the stirrup, 59; a horse at 
the canter, 81; the feet, 88. 7 

PIROUETTE, 90. 

PLAYFUL FEELING OF A REIN, 42. 

‘¢ PLAYING UP,’ 81-2-7. 

Position: of feet, xii. ; of hands, xii. ; with numnahs, 16; 
of bridle hand, 27-8 ; with stirrups, 36-7. 

Poto: playing, xi. ; cavalry successes at, 62; results of bad 
riding, 62 ; mastery of the aids necessary, 63. 

‘“POLo ”’ BITS, 100. 

PRACTICE (CONTINUED) : necessary for men and horses, 49. 

PUNISHMENT : for disobedience, 49, 72; fear of, 73. 


RAISING : one hand, 50-1; the head, 75, 81; the neck, 87. 

REARING: 89, 95-6 remedies for, 95 ; pulling him back, 95 ; 
note the warning of, 95; preventing, 95 ; jumping off, 
95: : 

REGULATION EXERCISES FOR LADIES, 4. 

REINS (THE): how to manage, 18; direct action of, 213 re- 
versed action of, 21; bridoon, to take up, 32-3; bit, to 
take up, 32; riding on all four, 33; proper and im- 
proper use of the, 50; ride with both hands on, 50; 
ladies’, 68; side, 77. iy 

REINING BACK : 39-40; how to proceed in, 40; what to 
guard against in, 40; of what use, 4o. : 

REIN: inward, 29; outward, 29; feeling a, 39; playful feel-, 
ing of a, 42; longing, 76. 

REIN BACK: aids to, 22; to teach the, 79. 

RESISTANCE : means to overcome, 49. 

RESTRAINING THE HORSE, 50. 

ResuLtT: of riding without stirrups, 14; of pointing the 
toes downwards, 18; of steady hands, 50. 

REVERSED : action of the reins, 21; pirouette, go. 
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Ripinc: park, xi. ; to hounds, xi. ; instructors, duties of, 3 ; 
breeches, 4; masters, so-called, 6; masters, civilian, 
7; masters, military, 7; should be properly learnt, 8 ; 
beginners should have stirrups, 14; without stirrups, 
14; without saddles, 15; mounting and dismounting 
with numnahs, 15; position with numnahs, 16; how 
to secure safety in, 17; without reins, 25, 70-1; exten- 
sion and balance motions, 25-6; ‘‘reins over,” 26; 
mounting without stirrups, 27; dismounting without 
stirrups, 27; crossing the stirrups, 27 ; position of bridle 
hand, 27-8; lines of action of the little finger, 28; in- 
ward and outward, 29; shoulder-in, 29-30; shoulder- 
out, 29-30; pass, 29, 30-1; half-passage, 31; turns, 
31-2, 41; bridoon reins, 32; bit reins, 32 ; all four reins, 
333 rising in stirrups, 33; sitting close, 33; mounting 
and dismounting with stirrups, 34-8; position with 
stirrups, 30-7; reining back, 39-40; the trot, 41; 
circling, 41; halt, 42; bending, 42; passage, 43; half 
passage, 43; pressure of the legs, 47; with both hands 
on the reins, 50; with one hand raised, 50; ostentatious, 
st; fixed hands, 51; leaping, 51-2; swimming a horse, 
53; lessons, 573 collecting, 87-8; \animating, 89; 
Spanish walk, 91 ; Spanish trot, 91 ; leaping, 93. 


RIDING SCHOOL: size of, 1; guard, 1; ventilation, 1; light- 

ing, 1; doors, 2; markers, 2; floor, 2; watering, 2; 
water jump, 2; jumping bar, 2; openair, 2; attendants, 
duties of, 3; instructor, duties of, 3; civilian, 6; walk- 
ing, 23; trotting, 23-4; numbering off, 243; exercises, 
s7; the incline, 57; the circle, 57 ; down the centre, 58; 
serpentine, 58; figure of eight, 58 ; leading file exercise, 
58 ; files to the front, 59; files to the rear, 59; picking 
up the stirrup, 59. 


RicHt HALF pass: to left .shoulder-in, 53; to left half { 
pass, 54; to right pass shoulder-in, 54; to left pass 
shoulder-out, 54. : 
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RIGHT PASS: to right pass shoulder-out, 54; shoulder-out to 
left pass shoulder-in, 54; shoulder-in to left pass shoul- 
der-out, 54; to right pass shoulder-in, 54; to left pass 
shoulder-out, 53. 

RISE AT THE TROT: lady’s, 70. 

RISING IN STIRRUP, 33. _ 

ROUGH-RIDER, 75- 

RUBBER-COVERED SNAFFLE, 81. 


SADDLES: spring catches of, 3 ; where to be placed, 11; side, 
6s, 98-9; should fit the horse, 97; for abroad, 99; 
dressing for, 100. 

SAFETY: amount of grip necessary for, 8; in riding, 17; 
skirts, 65. | 

SALE HORSES, 74. 

SALT, 103. 

SCHOOL RIDING: systematic teaching necessary, 4; army 


system the best, 4; high school, 5; despised by some, 5. 


SEAT: firmness of, xii.; hunting, xii. ; military, xii. ; right 
position of the, xii., 98 ; becomes strong by practice, 5 ; 
hunting, 6; soldiers’, 6; park, 6; should be made sure 
of, 8; grip is not to be constantly applied, 8; the 
amount of grip necessary for safety, 8; how to practise 
grip, 9; grip requires time to develop, 17; the minimum 
of time in which to get a, 17; object in acquiring a 
good one, 17; the best kind of, 17; how the thighs 
should be used, 18; result of leaning too far back, 19; 
position with stirrups, 36-7; lady’s, 70}; shifting the, 
84; increased strength of, 89. 

SECOND WEEK OF TRAINING, 79-80. 

SECOND-HAND SADDLES, 65. 

SELECTING A HORSE, 96. 

SELF-TAUGHT LADY RIDERS, 63. 

SERPENTINE: 583; march, 89-90. 

SERVANTS AS INSTRUCTORS, 7. 

SEVENTH WEEK OF TRAINING, 84. 
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SHIFTING THE SEAT, 84. 

SHOULDER-IN : 29, 30; horse, how bent in, 30, 42 ; to halt, 30 ; 
whip or cane, if carried in, 30; aids required in working, 
42; turning a horse when working, 42; foreign opinion 
on, 43; use of, 44; and passage, difference between, 
44; to halt a horse in, 44. 

SHOULDER-OUT : 29-30; horse, how bent in, 30; turns in, 
30,42; to halt, 30; whip or cane if carried in, 30; 
foreign opinion on, 43. 

SHYING : 94-5; causes of, 94; the use of shoulder-in, 94; 
in young horses, 95. 

SIDE REINS, 77. 

SIDE SADDLES : 65; fitting, 98-9. 

SIXTH WEEK OF TRAINING, 83. 

SKIRTS : safety, 65. 


SNAFFLE : rubber-covered, 81 ; bit, 99; for hunting, 99; for 
high couraged horses, 99; double, gg. 

SO-CALLED RIDING MASTERS, 6. 

SOLDIER’S SEAT, 6. : 

SPANISH : trot, 91; walk, o1. 

SPOILT HORSES : improved by longing, 77; bits for, 100. 

SPOILING A HORSE, 50. 

SPRING CATCHES OF SADDLE, 3. 

SPURRING THE HORSE, 19, 87; on the shoulder, 87. 

Spurs: 86-7; as aids, 86-7; where to be applied, 87; 
kicking at, 87. 

STABLES : IOI-2; should be dry, ror ; light, ror; ventilation, 
101; temperature of, 101; drains, 101; paving, 107; 
walls, 1o1; stalls, 101; bedding, 101; cleanliness of, 
IOI. 

STANDING LEAP, 51. 

STEADINESS OF HAND, 50. 

STEADY HANDS: result of, 5o. 

STICK, 87. 

STIRRUP (THE): picking up, 59. 
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STIRRUPS (THE): crossing, 27 ; rising in, 33; mounting and 
dismounting with, 34-6; how retained, 36; position or 
heels, 36; general position with, 36-7. | 

STocks, 65. | \ 

STRENGTH: overtaxed, 75. 

STRETCHING OUT THE FORE LEGS, 78. 

STRUCTURE OF THE HORSE’S BACK, 97. 

Srout: for a horse off his feed, 103. 

SUCCESSFUL HORSEMANSHIP : the foundation of, 4. 

SUPPLING: 49; 87. 

SURCINGLE : how placed, It. 

SWIMMING: a horse, 53-. 

SYSTEMATIC TEACHING OF RIDING IS NECESSARY, 4. 


TACKLE : for training, 75. 

Tact : is required in using the reins with reversed action, 21 

TEACHING: the rein back, 79; crossing the feet, 80. 

Test : of a good seat, 17. ) 

THIRD WEEK OF TRAINING, 80. 

THROAT LASH: how fitted, 13. 

THROWING BACK THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY, 87. 

TILTING AT THE RING, 52. 

To FORCE A BEND, 81. 

To MAKE A HORSE REAR, 50. 

To STOP A HORSE, 81. 

TRAINING HORSES: 72-85; importance to all of a knowledge 
of, 72-3; the ideal trainer, 72; justice, 72; punishment, 
72; disobedience, 72; age for, 74 ; longing, 75 ; tackle, 
73-6 ; raising the head, 75, 81; angle for the face, 76; 
difficulties in, 76; to lead forwards, 76-7 ; bending, 77; 
harness horses, 77; work for the first week, 78; 
stretching out the fore legs, 78; ‘‘ making” the mouth, 
79; work for the second week, 79-80 ; to teach the rein 
back, 79 ; to teach the horse to cross his feet, 80; work 
for the third week, 80; mounting, 80-1 ; the canter, 
81; to force a bend, 81; to stop a horse, 81; fourth 
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week of, 82; ‘‘playing up,” 82; fifth week of, 82; 
circles, 82 ; changes of direction, 82; sixth week of, 83 ; 
turns, 83-4 ; seventh week of, 84; advanced, 86; spurs, 
86; spurs as aids, 86-7; collecting, 87-8; « animating,” 
89 ; serpentine march, 89-90; reversed pirouette, QO ; 
pirouette, go; lifting the fore legs, go-1 ; Spanish walk, 
91; Spanish trot, 91; passage, 92; piaffer, g2 ; 
leaping, 93. 


TREATMENT : kind, 71. 

TREE: saddle, 97. 

TRAINED HORSES, 74. 

TRAINING: tackle for, 75. 

TROT (THE) : aids required for, 41; difficult for ladies, 70; 
collected, 89. 

TURN ABOUT (THE): aids for, 23. 

TURN To THE RIGHT OR LEFT: aids for, 23. 

TURNING A HORSE: when working shoulder-in, 42; when 
working shoulder-out, 42. | 

TURNING ABOUT: aids for, 41; ways of, 41; on the fore- 
hand, aids for, 45 ; on the haunches, aids for, 45 ; object 
of, 45; on the centre, 45. 

TuRNS: in the bending lesson, 31; in shoulder-in, 31; in 
the passage, 32; from shoulder-in to pass, shoulder-out, 
32; from pass, shoulder-out to shoulder-in, 32; on the 
forehand, 83-4; on the haunches, 83-4; on the centre, 
83-4. 


UNIFORMS, 4. 
USE OF REINING BACK, 40. 


VENTILATION : of riding school, 1. 
VETERINARY SURGEONS, 103. 
VICIOUS HORSES: cure of, 85. 


WALKING A HORSE: aids for, 19, 20, 24. 
WATER, 103. 
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WATER JUMP: in riding school, 2. 

WATERING : riding school floor, 2. 

Weicur : as an aid, 22; how to alter the position of the, 
22; effect of altering the position of the, 22. 

‘© WELL-BALANCED,” 87. | 

Wuip: 87; in mounting, 34 ; lady’s, 66, 70; longing, 76. 

WILp HorsEs : cure of, 85. | 

Wrists: should be flexible, 18. 

‘* VARMOUTH ”’ BIT, 100. 


YIELDING OF THE HoRSE: how caused, 47. 


YOUNG GIRLS, 65. 
YOUNG HORSES : 743 exercising, 745 feeding, 74; shying, 
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GANDY & SON, 


Military Cailors s Breeches Makers, 
9, GEORGE STREET, 
BAYE. 


MAKERS of the LANSDOWN OVERCOAT, 
THOROUGHLY WATERPROOF but not AIRPROOF. 
Price from 55/-. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Measure required—Height of person and size round chest. 


Specially Recommended by Mir. Savigear for Breeches. 


W. WAY, RS.5., 


JUDGE OF SHOEING TO THE SOMERSET 
Fe COUNTY AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
1897-8-9, 1901-23. 


SHOEING FORGES, 


Ta, Wallgrave Road, 


AND AT 


8, Childs Place, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


HUNTERS AND LADIES’ HACKS SHOD ON THE LATEST 
AND APPROVED PRINCIPLES. 
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OLLIFF BROS., 
- + Butchers, - - 
KENSINGTON & BELGRAVIA. 


Purvevors of Home Killed Meat. 
Scotch Beet § TMiutton. 
South Down § Welsh Mutton. 
Veal, Lamb § Dairy-fed Pork. 


ALL ORDERS RECEIVE PERSONAL ATTENTION, 
AND. “TIMES” PRICES CHARGED. 


SHOPS: __—_ 
132, EARL’S COURT ROAD. 
3, SUSSEX VILLAS, GLOUCESTER ROAD. 
12, SYMONS STREET, SLOANE SQUARE. 
31, CHURTON STREET, BELGRAVIA. 


BATH, w 


Ladies’ Cailors and Babit Makers, 


GANDY & SON’S SAFETY SKIRT 


As WORN BY Miss SAVIGEAR, ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


LADIES WAITED ON BY APPOINTMENT. 


AS TRIDE SKIRTS. 
. MAKERS OF THE... 


‘LANSDOWN ” OVERCOAT, WATERPROOF BUT NOT AIR-PROOF. 
Wa a bon seal 
eAoXN PATTERNS AND SKETCHES POST FREE. Karo 
aia. = vad (ss, al 


Measure required: HEIGHT OF PERSON anp SIZE ROUND CHEST. 


Telephone No. 54 Hammersmith. Telegraphic Address: *‘HAYSTACKS, LONDON.”’ 


HOOD & MOORE’S STORES, 


LIMITED, 


Hay and Straw Salesmen, 2 
+S and Corn Merchants, 


FOREICN HAY and MOSS LITTER IMPORTERS, 


63, New Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS— 
L. & N.W. Ry. and G.W. Ry. Wharves, Shepherd’s Bush ; 
Wheatsheaf Wharf, Crabtree Lane, Fulham ; 


and over 30 Branches all over London. 


Counting House: WHEATSHEAF WHARF, 
CRABTREE LANE, Fulham. 


GALE & POLDEN’S MILITARY SERIES FOR 


OFFICERS. . 
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Tactics for Beginners. Compiled by Major C. M. DE 
GRUYTHER, p.s.c., The Suffolk Regiment. Late Instructor 
in Tactics, R M.College. Fully Illustrated with Plates. 2nd 
Bee Revised in accordance with Combined Training, 


The Approved Text Book for Royal Military College, Camberley. 


Regimental Duties Made Hasy. 2nd Hdition. Hevised to 
date. Subject “A” for the Promotion Examinations, with 
references to the Official Books. By Major 8S. T. BANNING, 
1st Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, p.s.c., LL.B. Ciond.) ; B.A., 
LL.D. (R.U.I.); of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
late Instructor in Military Administration, R.M.C. 

Parr I.—Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers to 
Second-Lieutenant; Second-Lieutenants, Quartermasters, 
and Riding Masters to Lieutenant. Part II.—Captain to 
Major. In one Volume PO te a ie a At 

Organization and Equipment Made Easy. 3rd HKEdition. 
Revised. (Subject “G ” for the Promotion Examinations), 
with appendix of Examination Papers fully answered, with 
references to the Official Books. By Major 8. T. BANNING, 
Ist Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, p.s.c., LU.B. (Lond.), B.A., 
LL.D. (R.U.1.) ; of the Middle ‘I‘emple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
late Instructor in Military Administration, R.M.C. ... bie 


Military Law Made Easy. With Appendices of the Examina- 
tion Papers fully answered, with references to the official books. 
By Major 8S. T. Bannina, 1st Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
p.s.c., LL.B. (Lond.), B.A., LL.D. (R.U.1.), of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, late Instructor in Military Law, 
R.M.C. 2nd Edition. Revised ... i . 


Notes on Strategy and Military History. For Promotion 
Examinations, Militia Entrance, Volunteer Classes, etc., by 
Captain H. T. Russevu, R.F.A., Author of “ Employment of 
Artillery”? and “ Practical Gunnery”... 


‘Notes on the Text Books of Field Fortification. Specially 
arranged for Officers preparing for Promotion Examinations. 
Fully illustrated. By Col. H. D. Hurcuinson, C.S.I., late 
B.S8.C., Assistant Military Secretary for Indian Affairs 


Military Sketching Made Hasy and Military Maps 
Explained. By Col. H. D. Hurcurnson, C.8.L, late B.S.C., 
Assistant Military Secretary for Indian Affairs; specially 
written and arranged for Officers preparing for examinations, 
and used at the Staff College; School of Military Engi- 
neering, Chatham; Royal Military College, Canada; eic., 
etc. 5th Edition. Revised throughout ... Was Ae iad 
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Obtainable upon receipt of remittance, Post FREE, from the Printers 


and Publishers— 


GALE & POLDEN, LTD., 


2, AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C., 


AND 
WELLINGTON WORKS, ALDERSHOT, 


The most complete Catalogue of Military Works. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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W. H. VERLAND 
coheed 


Harness Maker, 
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ER, 


95, Munster Road, FULHAM, S.\W. 


HORSE CLOTHING & RUGS. 
Horses Carefully Measured & Neatly Fitted. 


WHIPS AND BRUSHES. 


SADDLES: 
Military & Hunting bought & sold, 


Saddles and Harness taken in Exchange. 


Agent for the “GLIMAX” Saddles, 


Ladies’ & Gent's, the best & safest on the Market. 


IS THE BEST 
for bringing Horses into and 
keeping them in PERFECT 
CONDITION and supplying 


them with increased vigour and 


power for work. It is highly 


nutritive and easily assimilated. 
snavexneomonannsesncnananc tf onrnenrcienamenentind 


Horses fed on this Cake improve in general condition 
in a way that is truly MAGICAL. 


RETAINS RO EN LM 


Mr. D. C. MaAckenzig, F.C.S., says :— 


‘*T estimate zts value as a feeding material to be nearly 


three times more than the average Horse and Cuttle 
Food.” 


aa ea 


Highest testimonials from the Nobility, Veterinary 
Surgeons, and Horse Owners generally throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


e 
Made up in 2-Ib. GAKES, and packed in }-Cwt. and 1-Cwé, BOXES. 


Price List and Samples free on application. 


Victoria Patent Horse Cake Co., Ltd. 


249, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


SA DDLERY & HARNESS. 
MOSS, STONE & Co. 


(CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT.) 


Manufacturers of high=Class 


RIDING SADDLES, HARNESS, 
& STABLE REQUISITES. 


SPECIALITY: 


The “ CLI v 1AX i SADDLES 


Ladies who ride horse-back are always on the look-out 
for improvements which will give them greater Security and 
COMFORT when in the saddle. It is ” generally conceded 
that the ‘‘Crrmax” saddles reach the high- water mark of 
excellence in these respects. | 


Mr. A. SAVIGEAR, one of the best-known London anid in | Horse- 
manship, writes as follows: 


: ‘“T have pleasure in stating that I have thoroughly ‘tested the 
‘Climax’ saddles, and find them to be the safest and most comfort- 
able saddles I have met with. I must say that the side-saddle is in all 
respeets the best in the market. It gives the rider a graceful, firm, 
and square seat ; while it is impossible for the rider to be hung 
up by the stirrup.” 


Henry GRAY, Esq, MLR.C.V.S,, Veterinary Establishment, London, 
also writes: 


“My attention having been called to the ‘ Climax’ saddles, I 
have tested them, and find them most excellent in every way. The ‘ 
tree of the saddle has evidently been made on scientific principles, 
having regard to the anatomy of the noble animal which has to carry © 
it. The construction of both the saddle and saddle-tree has un- 
doubtedly been arrived at after much experience in the art of saddle 
making, and after a careful study of the horse’s skeleton and muscles ; 
and the risk of injury to the animal is reduced toa minimum, Ihave 
pleasure, therefore, in certifying that the ‘Climax’ saddles are the 
most humane and comfortable I have used. They should be much 
appreciated in the Hunting Field and in Fela. use,’ 


Supplied direct to Saddlers duty, 


Ask your Saddler for Moss, Stone & Co,’s *! Climax ” Saddles, 


London Agent:— 
Mr. W. H. VERLANDER, 95, MUNSTER ROAD, siueiiphr iio S.W. 
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